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ELLA VIRGINIA BURNS. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

[The following character was dictated to our reporter 
from the head of the child while she was a total stranger 
to us, and before we had ever heard of her, and, indeed, just 
before she became known to the public.—Eps. Pur. Jouz.] 

Tus child has a fine-grained organization. 
Her feelings are strong, active, and intense, and 
yet she has very great self-command. Her mind 
is steady, uniform, and self-possessed, more espe- 
cially when the occasion demands it. She will be 
remarkable for her power to meet emergences, 
and to carry herself with dignity, and determina- 
tion, and coolness through them. 

Her head is high from the eyes and ears up- 
ward, indicating a large amount of brain, and her 
brain is well sustained by a vigorous and com- 
pact organization. 

Her vitality is first rate, and if you give her a 
plenty of exercise, and do not allow her to study 
very much, and induce her to sleep abundantly, 
she will grow up harmoniously developed, not 
weak in body, nor precocious in mind, as is true 
of many, nor yet with strong animal power with- 
out intelligence ; but as she advances she will in- 
cline to study very much, and probably will strike 
out in some science, as mathematics, or music, 








and make some of these points, or all of them, a 
hobby ; in other words, she has body enough to 
support her brain if she have as much cultivation 
of body as of the brain. But the present system 
of education, especially of smart children, tends 
to give them brain-culture at the expense of 
everything else. 

Her head is long from the ears to the upper 
part of the forehead, indicating more than or- 
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dinary thought-power, inquisitiveness, 
desire after knowledge, disposition to 
ferret out the truth—to go to the foun- 
dation, and know for herself. 

She is remarkable for her talent to 
judge of character. She reads the dis- 
position of strangers at first sight, and 
hence she has very strong prejudices. 
She will love a few, and will allow her- 
self to be caressed by that few, but 
she will have few confidants. She will 
always have power to manage people, 
because she will know which key to 
touch to bring forth the tone she wants. 

She has great Imitation. She will 
take on and act out anybody’s charac- 
ter, and when she is advanced in age 
she will have a great fondness for the 
histrionic art, and also have decided 
talent for it. Even now, when she has 
a thought to utter, she will take on the 
spirit of the occasion, and will repeat 
what people say to her with the same 
tones and gestures. 

She has large Spirituality, which 
gives a kind of prophecy and intuition. 
She seems to know what is coming— 
what people mean—what is true and 
false, and her intuitions are very re- 
liable. She has respect for superiority, 
for virtue, for holiness, for God, for em- 
inent persons, and at the same time she 
will conduct herself in their society 


on = Ss — with remarkable self-possession and 
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“LITTLE ELLA” VIRGINIA BURNS. 
-_—_———— Her Hope should be encouraged, to 


equipoise. 


enable her to take life hopefully and joyfully ; 
and if she is properly reared, there will be no 
trouble with despondency. 

She has an excellent memory. mpre- 
hends large thoughts, which children of hér age 
rarely reach, and she will indicate a logical har- 
mony and strength of intellect unusual for one of 
her age. For example, you can explain to her 
subjects beyond her years, and she will have a 
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just sense of them. She has good talking talent, 
though she is not remarkably wordy. She seems 
to select just the word for the thought, and each 
word is therefore very expressive. 

Her musical organization appears to be large, 
so also the mechanical faculties, and if she has a 
fair opportunity, she will excel in employments 
requiring taste and skill, because her large Ideal- 
ity will join with Constructiveness, Form, Size, 
and Order in producing this result, and her fine 
temperament will give to her mind an exalted 
tendency. In music she will also excel, with cul- 
ture, and in the higher branches of learning. 

She has large social organs, consequently she 
will always understand the social impulse in oth- 
ers, and be capable of response to these friendly 
qualities of character. She will always have 
friends, as many as she can well entertain, and 
she will love children intensely. 

She has much in her nature which indicates the 
teacher as the teacher ought to be. She will 
have power to act on the character, and build up 
an individual in moral feeling and mental 
strength. She governs other children of her 
own age; she thinks farther and faster, and ex- 
erts a kind of magnetic force over them. Chil- 
dren are willing to do what she requires, and 
hence she has the power of persuasion, and of 
rendering herself agreeable, strongly marked. 

She is truthful, frank, open-hearted, and trans- 
parent in the action of her mind, and appears to 
have fewer of the faults that grow out of animal- 
ism in children than we ordinarily find. She is 
not bad in disposition—not difficult to manage in 
this respect. It is sufficient to address her higher 
faculties, and in her training she can be talked to 
as a girl of twelve. Altogether she is a most re- 
markable child, having a first-rate constitution, 
exquisite susceptibilities joined with great power 
of endurance, an uncommonly clear, mature, and 
strong intellect, a retentive memory, high moral 
and religious feelings, artistic taste, power of 
imitation, and great force of character. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Exxa Virern1a Burns, better known as “ Lit- 
tle Ella,” the wonderful child reader and elocu- 
tionist, who has recently astonished and delighted 
the most select and appreciative audiences, both 
in public and private, in New York, was born in 
December, 1854, and is now just four years old. 
Her father, now dead, was a lawyer of fair talents, 
and her mother, Mrs. Martha Burns, who accom- 
panies her, is a woman of fine organization, and 

of a well-balanced mind. 

«Little Ella” is a native of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and was, with her mother, at the time of her 
father’s death, left with some property, which has 
been, and is still, entangled in the meshes of the 
law, thus, meanwhile, leaving them to earn their 
living as best they may. 

The following extract from an editorial in the 
Christian Advocate and Journal will give Dr. 
Stevens’ impression of this wonderful child : 

*« Little Ella, with her mother, called on us, one 
morning last week, and gave several of her recita- 
tions and readings before a number of our minis- 
ters and attachés of the Book Room. These recita- 
tions excited a high degree of surprise and ad- 
miration. 

* This remarkable child is a natural reader, and 





before two years of age she learned to read with- 
out learning her letters, and could read poetry 
and dramatic scenes with fine effect, apparently 
apprehending and appreciating the meaning and 
proper expression of the various authors, whether 
she had ever read them before or not. Little Ella 
is about three and a half years old, a fine, healthy 
child, with a cloud of soft brown cirls about her 
little face, which becomes grave and animated by 
turns, as she reads and recites. Her voice is 
strong, and admirable in quality and modulation. 
Her recitation of General Morris’ celebrated poem, 
entitled ‘My Mother’s Bible,’ brought tears to 
eyes ‘all unused to the melting mood,’ as did her 
recitation of Mrs. Heman’s poetic gem, ‘ Bring 
Flowers.’ ” 

Little Ella, unlike most remarkable children, 
possesses a robust constitution, and exercises her 
wonderful faculty as the wild birds sing, appa- 
rently unconscious of the effect she produces, and 
regardless of who or what may be her audience. 
She seems to read because she “can’t help it,” 
and is often found reading to her cat, the chairs, 
or her doll. 

She is remarkable for her sense of obedience 
and truthfulness. Her mother often leaves her 
sitting on her couch or a chair for hours, with the 
request that she shall not, on any account, leave 
the same until her return. Under such circum- 
stances, it has always been found impossible to 
induce her to disobey her mother, either by reason 
or hope of reward; nothing short of force could 
effect this result. She is very kind, considerate, 
and intensely fond of children. She never fails to 
produce a profound impression on all who come 
into her presence, even as strangers without 
knowing her. 

She gave two private readings, last spring, in 
Washington, under the auspices of Senator Hale 
and the accomplished ladies of Senators Brown and 
Crittenden, with brilliant results. She has givena 
number of private readings in this city, at the houses 
of several of our distinguished citizens. She also 
gave a reading in Rev. Dr. S. A. Corey’s church, 
in Eighteenth Street, which was largely attended. 
Her last reading in this city was given at the 
residence of Dr. J. Marion Sims, on Madison Ave- 
nue. Hon. 8. 8S. Randall, Edward Everett, Mayor 
Tiemann, Peter Cooper, J. H. Wardwell, H. L. 
Stuart, Mrs. E. F. Ellett, Mrs. H. 8. Degrove, 
Miss L. F. Wadleigh, and many others, have taken 
a lively interest in her success. 


Nothing can be imagined more exquisitely 
beautiful than her repetition of the Lord’s Prayer, 
as is her invariable custom on retiring to rest. 
To see her as she kneels on the white counterpane 
by her pillow, her sweet little face upturned and 
all aglow with the very sentiment of devotional 
fervor, her little hands clasped, and her voice 
softened to the intensity of tender entreaty, is a 
feast of the soul not to be often enjoyed this side 
the pearly gates of Paradise. 

The editor of the Musical World, in speaking 
of her, says: “‘ She is all that she has been repre- 
sented. Her readings are among the marvels 
which a journalist is called to note in making up 
his record. Some of our philanthropic and 
wealthy citizens could not do a wiser thing than 
to look after the education of this gifted child. 
Little Ella recites and reads poetry with wonder- 





fal delicacy, force, and appreciation, without the 
least apparent effort, her voice being sustained 
and modulated to the sentiment in a manner 
rarely excelled by the most accomplished readers. 
She is withal a perfect child, full of life and im- 
pulsiveness.” 

N. P. Willis, in one of his Idlewild Papers, in a 
recent number of the Home Journal, speaking of 
her, safs: 

“I was in at Brady’s, in Broadway, looking at 
his new Gallery of the Full and Fair—the distin- 
guished women, that is to say, whose development 
both of form and destiny is complete—and, with 
my mind thus turned upon the beauty that is so 
strangely undervalued in our country, that of 
fullness in the female p*oportions, I was struck 
suddenly by an exceedingly fine type of the prom- 
ise of it, in a child playing about the room. She 
was apparently three or four years old, and most 
exquisitely beautiful, but plump and glowing, to 
her fullest natural model, in every pore. The 
profuse brown ringlets had the gold tinge which 
the Italian painters so value, the eyelashes were 
prodigally long, the eyes deep-colored and most 
expressive, the teeth even and perfect, the lips 
ripe and rosy, the forehead and features ample 
and noble. Then the dimpled shoulders of the 
little creature, the flat back and swelling chest, 
were wonderfully fine, and her movements, her 
voice, her laugh, her countenance, her manners, 
were all strikingly expressive of completeness— 
the lovely and budding infancy of the ripe ideal I 
was pondering upon. 

“While I stood watching her movements, and 
marveling how all Art was outdone by so simple 
and easy a work of Nature as a little child, Brady 
touched me on the shoulder, and told me I was 
looking at a famous wonder—no less a personage 
than ‘ Little Ella,’ as she is called, the wonderfully 
precocious child who is now running a race of 
celebrity, which Heaven grant may lead to for- 
tune. Without ever having been taught spelling 
or the alphabet, but having herself picked up a 
knowledge of words by intuitive quickness of eye, 
she takes any book of poetry presented to her and 
reads verses she has never before seen, with a 
cadence and a pronunciation which do the fullest 
justice to the sense and rhythm. She recites, 
also, humorous passages from comedies, acting the 
fun most astonishingly. I have not time to de- 
scribe to you the half hour that I afterward passed 
in listening to her. Brady presented me to her 
mother (Mrs. Burns), and gave us a room where 
the little prodigy could be called upon for her 
recitations. Poetry could scarce be better read 
or delivered by an elocutionist than what she 
there recited to us; and the beauty of it is, that, 
the moment it is over, she frolics off as unembar- 
rassed as a bird, or runs to give you the expected 
kiss, or scampers away to play, as absolute a child 
again as if she had never been a wonder! How 
either parents or children could be more delighted 
than by witnessing one of the performances of this 
little beauty, I can not conceive. Still, it is diffi- 
cult to look on her without tears. She is a flower 
of heaven that has chanced to blossom too soon— 
opening the sweet petals of angelic wisdom amid 
the snows of this cold world—and may God watch 
over and shelter her, till the safe Summer, beyond 
Death’s tardy Spring, when such bloom is in season 





for eternity !” 
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PRIDE AND AMBITION. 





THERE are two mental faculties from which 
spring the feelings of pride and ambition. One is 
Self-Esteem ; the other is called Approbativeness. 
The first gives personal self-valuation, feeling of 
individual consequence, or pride; the other in- 
duces a strong desire in the individual to be favor- 
ably regarded by his fellows; it produces a love 
of approbation, desire for fame, distinction, praise. 

The standard of pride and ambition varies with 
different nations and different classes of people, 
from the highest to the very lowest. Persons who 
are mainly developed in the base of the brain will 
pride themselves on their excellences in the mere 
physical faculties, such as strength, ability to ex- 
cel others in wrestling, jumping, running, or fight- 
ing. We suppose that nowhere are pride and 
ambition more intensely excited than in the prize 
ring. Morrissey glories in his might, and Heenan 
in the power of hard hitting. We knew a man 
who boasted he could out-eat anybody; and we 
have heard men boast of their power as mere ani- 
mals in the manifestation of sensuality. The strifes 
for the mastery, for distinction in the various 
games and races—whether it be Morphy in the 
game of chess, pugilists in the ring, gymnasts, 





gladiators, or the men of the turf, directors of | 


ocean steamships, or the more modern style of 
balloon racing—are, and all have their foundation 
in, the faculties under consideration. 


If we rise to the higher planes of mentality, we | 
find men proud of their skill in workmanship in | 


metal or wood, in music, in languages, in composi- 
tion, in oratory, in logic, or in mathematics; 
others, again, value themselves on their moral in- 
tegrity, or on their religious or spiritual elevation. 
This, perhaps, may be called spiritual pride; but 
many who suppose humility and self abasement 
to be the highest of virtues, would regard Ap- 
probativeness, or the sense of reputation, as ut- 
terly out of place in connection with the moral 


virtues and religious susceptibilities. But, pray, | weakness. 


in what may a man glory and value himself, 
if not in integrity, kindness, and spirituality ? 
May a man be proud of his horses, his crops, his 
ships, his merchandise, his skill of handicraft, and 
ashamed of integrity, philanthropy, and the higher 
virtues generally ? 

The faculties which produce pride are valuable 
in their influence in proportion as they act with 
man’s higher nature. To be proud of gluttony is 
base and debasing. To be proud of mere brute 
force, brutally exercised, is also base and demor- 
alizing. The fault, however, is not in the tendency 
to value oneself for his power of success in material 
things, but it is in the fact that his great strength 
lies in his lower nature ; that his moral and intel- 
lectual powers have not a leading position in his 
mind, and hence his ambition seeks a channel of 
manifestation through these lower elements, in- 
stead of, as it should do, through the higher 
faculties. 

It is amusing to listen to the conversation of 
people, to ascertain in what they pride themselves, 
and thus to discover “‘ wherein their great strength 
lieth.” You shall hear one say of a friend that 
“he is a very respectable man, is worth a hundred 
thousand dollars ;” or that “‘ the young lady has 
married well, and her husband is worth so much.” 
Acquisitiveness, in these cases, seems to be the 
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governing power. Another will say of a friend 
that ‘‘he is a splendid scholar;” another will say 
a person “has refinement ;” another will say his 
friend is “moral and religious;” another will 
speak of a friend as “ occupying an influential 
position ;” he has office and honor, and is valued 
for his ambition to be in high places, and for his 
successful achievement in that direction. 

It is also amusing to observe people with a view 
to ascertain in what they pride themselves per- 
sonally. Some glory in their hair, and therefore 
they frizzle it and comb it with dexterous ingenu- 
ity and exquisite care, and put their hat on in 
such a way as not to disturb it. One is proud of 
his mustache or his whiskers, as evinced not only 
in wearing them in a particular way, so as to dis- 
play them ostentatiously or uniquely, but in hand- 
ling and petting them continually when sitting at 
rest, or even when walking the streets. Ladies 
having this tendency will either dress their hair 
in curls over their shoulders, and take particular 
pains to flirt them about and display them, or 
they will braid, and comb, and otherwise display 
their tresses with elaborate care. Another has a 
handsome neck or fine bust, a pretty arm and a 
beautiful hand, or an elegant foot. A moment’s 
attention will enable one to see what it is in which 
a person takes pride. You will frequently see at 
a lecture, at church, or at the opera, persons 
leaning on the ring hand, and the rings or brace- 
let specially displayed. One man is proud of his 
hat, another of his boots; another wants two 
dozen vests of fancy pattern, and if he can have a 
nice vest he cares little for the boots, nothing for 
the hair, and less for the hat; another has great 
pride in his linen, and will neglect other garments 
in order to have asplendid shirt-bosom and hand- 
some wristbands. 

A friend of ours is called crazy on canes. He 
has dozens of curiously and elegantly mounted 
walking-sticks. He has on them all strange de- 
vices and most elaborate carvings. This is his 
Another friend of ours has the amiable 
weakness of devoting much study on shirt-studs., 
He never wears two days in succession the same 
set, and he has enough to last him for a week. 
One set is in imitation of a beautiful fly, with all 
its gorgeous colors; another is in imitation of a 


| rose; others are the heads of animals; and so on 


through the chapter. 

Dispositions so influential should be properly 
cultivated and rightly directed. They are cer- 
tainly right in their normal action; they also 
minister to virtue among those who rise to the 
medium position in morals, more than they minis- 
ter to vice among the baser sort who glory in their 
strength, their lust, their avarice, their courage, 
or their cruelty. 

These faculties sometimes lead to crime and sin; 
still, we would not blot them out even from the 
lower classes, because they would then become 
inert and comparatively incapable of being ele- 
vated above their low position. We would blot 
out this faculty from the base no quicker than we 
would blot out their physical power, merely be- 
cause they abuse it, but would seek to direct, not 
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only their physical power, but their ambition in | 


the right channel. 

When the higher sentiments prevail, ambition 
and pride minister to virtue, and to the develop- 
ment, improvement, and happiness of mankind. 
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When a man’s ambition is smothered he is com- 
paratively valueless. Ambition is a spur to action, 
as the steam-power is the source of propulsion in a 
steamship. We would guide the ambition in the 
human mind as we would employ the rudder to 
give proper direction to the steamship; then the 
ambition will minister to the benefit of the indi- 
vidual, as the steam-power on ship- board will min- 
ister to a successful voyage when the helm is in 
skillful hands. 
_—_——— 00 


TRIBUTE TO GEORGE COMBE. 


In his introductory to the medical class of the 
Hygeio-Therapeutic College, Nov. 22, 1858, the 
president, R. I. Trall, M.D, paid the following 
eloquent tribute to the late George Combe : 

‘One thought more occurs, in this connection, 
to which I can not forbear to give a brief ex- 
pression. 

“A bright, particular star has recently disap- 
peared from the galaxy of great and good names, 
to rise, perhaps, brighter and better in a higher 
sphere. You are aware that I allude to the late 
George Combe. 

“ Among the luminaries of science he was, in- 
deed, a ‘ star of the first magnitude.’ In the dark 
and benighted ways of earth he was a lamp to 
guide, a brother to counsel, a father to direct. 
No man has, within the last century, made a 
deeper, a wider, or a better impression on human 
society. Of himit may well be said, ‘he breathed 
his spirit into the institutions of his country, 
and stamped his character on the pillars of the 
age.’ 

«The great work of his life was to harmonize 
the human being with the divine, and both with 
the universe and all that it contains. In his 
‘Constitution of Man Considered in its Relations 
to External Objects,’ he has opened up the way 
for man to ‘see through nature up to nature’s 
God,’ and to understand how it is, that ‘whatever 
is, is right.’ 

‘And let us not lose the lesson of his life. 
What was the secret of his immense power and 
vast usefulness? Was it wealth? honor? the 
world’s applause? No, none of these. He had 
opposition in high places. The great and the 
powerful denounced his writings and proscribed 
his books. Though gentle and unassuming ; 
though charitable toward the errors and preju- 
dices of others, he and his noble compeers were 
branded as ‘ bigots in intellect,’ and as ‘ fiends in 
society.” The ablest and most popular period- 
icals of Europe vilified them as ‘ grossly ignorant,’ 
‘absolutely insane,’ ‘incoherent rhapsodists,’ 
‘brazen quacks,’ ‘crazy sciolists,’ and ‘ infernal 
idiots.’ But, like the chamomile plant, which, 
the more it is trodden on, the greener it grows, his 
influence was only extended by controversy. He 
had no extraordinary advantages. His educa- 
tional facilities were limited. His parents, ig- 
norant of what he afterward taught so well, gave 
him a frail and sickly constitution. 

«But he never misused his time. He never 
abused his talents. He was always true to his 
convictions. In all his teachings he adhered 
rigidly to first principles. He always lived the 
truth he believed. His ruling motive was to do 


| good. He never compromised a truth. And he 
| slept the last sleep like one who ‘ wraps the man- 
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supposing that his is the best method for forming 
habits of observation, and in never having con- 
ceived the idea that a book may be so framed as 
to send the pupil to the observation of nature 
with all the avidity that oral teaching can beget 
in him, but with, at the same time, a degree of 
method, and a completeness and consecutiveness 
of research and of reasoning, of which oral teach- 
ing—unless all our teachers can be impromptu 
Newtons or Laplaces-—can never lead him to the 
possession ! 

7. Allow me, then, in conclusion, to amend Mr. 
B.’s summing up by bringing it into the following 
form : What we want is “|teachers, thinking, rea- 
sonable, and truly educated teachers”—aipEp BY 
books methodical, philosophical, prepared in ac- 
cordance with the intellect’s own method of orig- 
inally and successfully evolving science from dis- 
connected facts. If the child’s mind do not ac- 
tually perform just this work, there is, inevi- 
tably, no true education received byit. Our pres- 
ent school-books oftener obstruct than expedite or 
direct the natural intellectual movements of the 
child pursuing a course of study. Let us then 
have achange. And if the style of book deemed 
to afford the most rational and natural intellec- 
tual exercise happen to make for the pupil’s ben- 
efit ,cores of *‘ remarks,” can not the live teacher 
make ‘another score of remarks of his own for 
each one of them? If it give ‘‘ explanations,” 
may not the active teacher still do his best to re- 
place some of them with better? If it ask hun- 
dreds of questions, can not a truly educated 
and thinking teacher ask new questions and start 
new trains of thought without end! Let us then 
have, as soon as may be, books prepared upon a 
method requiring constant thinking and true dis- 
covery on the part of every learner, and we shall 
find that far other than “ straw-men” will be re- 
quired to instruct from them, and far other than 
**straw-men” will be the product formed by their 
use. Levi Revsen, M.D. 

New York, Der. 8th, 1858. 





PHRENOLOGY IN BRADFORD CoO, PA. 

Purenowocy has had quite an overhauling in 
this county during the past year, much to the 
advancement of the science. The first public ex- 
amination of the subject was had before the 
“County Teachers’ Association,” when the writer 
of this article introduced the following resolution : 

Resoloed, That a knowledge of the fundamental princi- 
ples of Phrenology is an important qualification for a suc- 
cessful school teacher. 

The mover of the resolution proceeded to show 
what Phrenology was, and to point out its dis- 
tinctive and distinguishing features ; introduced 
some proofs of its truth, and then proceeded to 
show its importance and practicability in teach- 
ing. He said the fact that the mind is composed 
of a plurality of separate and distinct faculties, 
and that each faculty manifests itself through a 
separate and corresponding portion of the brain, 
ought of itself to be sufficient to correct many of 
the evils so prevalent in our common schools—it 
ought to suggest to the teacher the impropriety of 
confining the mind of his scholar to one distinct 
study for a long period of time. He showed that 
overwork of any function of the system, whether 
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physical or mental, lessened its power, and tended 
to dwarf it, if not entirely destroy it. Especially 
was that true of young and tender minds. The 
study of arithmetic, for instance, when pursued 
diligently for an hour or two, so fatigues the 
arithmetical faculty, and so exhausts the portion 
of the brain through which that mental labor is 
performed, that its further pursuit becomes la- 
borious and extremely irksome, and might result 
in injury to the faculty itself. At this point, a 
different mental labor, or a study which would call 
into req” ‘sition a different faculty or class of fuc- 
ulties 1. ght be introduced with safety and pur- 
sued with fresh vigor; and so, in turn, that study 
exchanged for some other. He pointed to many 
evils that have resulted from attempts on the part 
of parents and teachers to force a development of 
some particular talent with which the child seemed 
remarkably endowed, laboring under the mistaken 
idea that all the powers of the mind may as well 
be directed to one subject as to a number of di- 
verse subjects; premising, also, as their philoso- 
phy seems to warrant, that the mind would suffer 
no more injury from six hours’ study upon one 
subject, than upon six diverse subjects of one hour 
each. Had such persons known that neither the 
whole mind nor the whole brain necessarily acts 
at once, and that one faculty and its correspond- 
ing organ may rest, while another is laboring, 
such evils undoubtedly would have been averted. 

He also referred to the importance of harmo- 
niously educating and developing all the mental 
and moral powers. The one-faculty theory had 
resulted in developing very unevenly the human 
mind; for the theory supposes that any education 
whatever is an education so far of the whole mind. 
With as much propriety might the musician at- 
tempt to put his instrument in perfect music- 
making order by tuning but one of its strings. 
Many start out in the world with very unevenly 
constituted minds. Phrenology enables the teacher 
to correct many of those constitutional inequali- 
ties—first, by learning in what they consist, and, 
secondly, by applying a judicious system of men- 
tal and moral education and training. Without 
that science we could do but ttle toward curing 
the evils, while we necessarily would do much to 
aggravate them. 


In conclusion, he showed the advantage the 
phrenologist had over the man ignorant of the 
subject in school discipline and government. The 
efforts heretofore made to govern schools by a uni- 
form system of penalties—to train all children 
alike, regardless of their peculiar mental and 
moral organizations —had signally failed, and 
given rise to acrimonious discussicns upon the 
subject of school government. Appealing to the 
Love of Approbation of all scholars, regardless of 
its effects upon them for good or ill—resorting to 
the fear of bodily pain in the same indiscriminate 
manner—he regarded as unphilosophical, and 
productive of much evil to the pupil and confusion 
among teachers. He appealed to them to inform 
themselves upon this subject—to embrace the true 
system of mental philosophy—as such knowledge 
was of vital importance to those whose business it 
is to deal with and develop the human mind. 

He was replied to by an M.D. of the “ straitest 
sect,” who at once took issue upon the truth cf 
Phrenology. As a matter of logical curiosity I 








will here introduce a few of his arguments. He 
said his profession had led him to the dissection 
of brains, and he had been unable to find those 
mental faculties and organs of which phrenologists 
boast. (Wonderful anatomist! Did he find any- 
thing of the mind at all?) THe said if @ /ump of 
brain thinks, he thought it mattered not where- 
abouts in the cranium that lump was located. 
(Who ever before heard that a lump of brain 
thinks?) He concluded by saying, that from 
years of close self-examination he was, as yet, un- 
able to determine whether he thought with his 
head or his heels. Neither could the doctor, by 
the closest se/f-examination, have learned the 
office of the stomach, liver, spleen, or kidneys. 
When these organs are in health, we are not con- 
scious that we have them at all. 


At the next meeting of the Association the sub- 
ject came up again. The supporters of the reso- 
lution, finding the truth of the science called in 
question, introduced many substantial proofs of 
Phrenology. The man who thought with his hee/s 
did not appear, but a gentleman, then recently 
from New Orleans, whose brains apparently lay a 
little higher up, pitched into the subject as into a 
“free fight.” He did not, of course, so much as 
refer to the proofs offered in support of the reso- 
lution, but, after the usual amount of sharp ridi- 
cule, introduced an argument purely his own. It 
was that a short time previous he sat for an ex- 
amination, and the pbrenologist did not correctly 
describe his mental and moral character. 

Another gentleman, an M.D., who been known 
for years as a believer in, and supporter of, 
Phrenology, took the floor, and, strange to say, 
took nothing else. In consequence of the position 
he then occupied, or, rather, desired to occupy, 
before the public, he was neither one thing nor the 
other. He was anxious to exhibit himself as a 
public speaker, and show forth his knowledge upon 
metaphysical subjects, yet he dare not give the lie 
to his former professions by taking sides against 
Phrenology ; and still, so fearful was he that he 
might compromise himself before the public, that 
he dare not speak the honest convictions of his 
mind. What moral courage! He did, however, 
say, that the strongest objection to the science, in 
his mind, was that it did not commend itself to 
great minds, and that the masses did not receive 
t as truth. How very erroneous the position that 
Phrenology does not commend itself to great 
minds, and how very ridiculous the objection 
that the masses do not receive it as truth! Such 
an argument is worthy only of the fogyism of 
darker ages. The subject was again laid over 
but partially examined. 


At the next meeting of the Association the anti- 
phrenologists had it all their own way (the friends 
of the science being unable to attend), and with 
a moral courage highly commendable, /aid the 
resolution on the table. Thus the matter seems 
to have ended before the Teachers’ Association. 
That good has grown out of this imperfect ex- 
amination of the subject, no one can doubt. It is 
again to be discussed soon before the County Ly- 
ceum, in the following form: ‘“ Resolved, that 
Phrenology is a science”’—-Dr. Mason taking the 


affirmative, and Dr. Turner the negative. I may 
give you the result at a future day. 
Yours, O. H. P. K. 
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WM. LOWNDES YANCEY. 
BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 





BIOGRAPHY. 

Wma. Lownpes Yancey was born in the State 
of Georgia—Shoals of Ogeechee—on the 10th day 
of August, 1814, and is consequently now in his 
45th year. He was born at the home of Colonel 
Bird, his grandfather. His parents resided at 
the time in Abbeville, 8. C. His father, Benj. C. 
Yancey, was a lawyer of the first order of talents 
and the highest integrity, ranking justly as a 
compeer of the late John C. Calhoun, whose friend 
and supporter he was in the memorable and de- 
cisive conflicts which linked his name honorably 
with the war of 1812. The elder Mr. Yancey 
died in the year 1817, leaving but two children, 
the subject of this sketch and B. C. Yancey, U.S. 
Minister to the Argentine Confederation, South 
America. 

Wm. L. Yancey received his earlier education 
while between eight and nineteen years of age, in 
New York and New England—which, perhaps, 
imparted to his manners an apparent reserve, and 
stamped him a puritan in his morals, without a 
taint of superstition or phariseeism. He is an 
earnest Christian, aspiring after unostentatious 
spiritual graces, and so walking with little of pro- 
fession as an exemplary and devout member of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

While yet a child, his mother—-a woman of ex- 
alted sensibilities, uncommon talents, tireless en- 
ergy, and indomitable will—would assign him a 
particular position on the floor, and while she 
employed herself with her knitting, require him 
to declaim the grand old hymn of Stennett, be- 
ginning : 

“ On Jordan’s stormy bank I stand.” 

Whether the world is more greatly indebted to 
the maternal pride and prophetic painstaking 
which prompted and gave color and informing 
power to these early exercises, than to the more 
elaborate training of Dr. Griffia, the President of 
Williams College, a finished rhetorician to whose 
care he was subsequently committed, for the 
grace, strength, aud splendor of Mr. Yancey’s 
mighty appeals to his countrymen of the South, 
which for searching power, senatorial dignity, and 
imperial grandeur of genius are not surpassed 
in the annals of eloquence, ancient or modern, 
neither he nor the world will ever know. 

He read law in the office of Nathan Sayre, Esq., 
in Sparta, Ga., and completed his studies in 
Greenville, S. C., under the direction of B. F. 
Perry, Esq. 

Having attained his majority, he married Sarah 
Caroline Earle, an estimable and accomplished 
lady, who is the third daughter of Geo. W. Earle, 
Esq., of Greenville, S. C. 

In 1837 he removed to Cahaba, Ala., and 
until 1840 divided his time between the cares of a 
small planting interest and the editorial conduct 
of the Cahaba Democrat. 

In 1840 he removed to Wetumpka, and in con- 
junction with his brother, the Hon. B. C. Yancey, 
he purchased and edited the Argus. 

In that year he took an active part in the great 
Presidential campaign ; and it is doubtful whether 
he has ever since surpassed the powerful popular 
speeches he then made in debate with some of the 
ablest men who ever graced the platfurm in the 








State. During the late Southern Commercial Con- 
vention, one of its members expressed to Johnson 
J. Hooper, Esq., well known as a brilliant author, 
and who was neither a political or personal friend 
of Mr. Yancey’s, his surprise at the reach, depth, 
and power of one of Mr. Yancey’s rejoinders in 
that body—saying that “he had come to the 
convention solely to heag him, but that the half 
had not been told him.” Mr. Hooper's reply was 
that ‘‘the effort had never been equaled, unless, 
indeed, by Mr. Yancey himself in 1840.” In 1841 
Mr. Yancey was elected to represent the county 
of Coosa in the Legislature. He declined a re- 
election, and in 1843 he was elected to the Senate 
of the State. 

In 1844 the Hon. Dixon H. Lewis was trans- 
ferred from the House of Representatives in Con- 
gress to a seat in the Senate; and Mr. Yancey 
was unanimously nominated by the Democratic 
District Convention to fill his seat, and was re- 
elected without opposition in 1845. 

In Congress he made his dédiit on the question 
of the annexation of Texas. The speech made a 
marked impression upon all who heard it. The 
venerable editor of the Richmond Enquirer said 
of it—‘* We are not at all surprised by the im- 
pression he produced, and the reputation he has 
acquired. It is one of the ablest and most elo- 
quent speeches we have seen, upon this or upon 
any other subject. His introductory strictures 
upon the Whig representatives from North Caro- 
lina are very dignified in manner, but tremen- 
dous in their effect. It strikes like the lightning 
from heaven, and withers the sapling upon which 
it falls. Mr. Yancey is a new member, and a 
young man, and if he be not paralyzed by the 
admiration he has already excited, nor his head 
become turned by the incense of praise, he is des- 
tined to attain a very high distinction in the 
public councils.” 

Judge Bagby, who followed Mr. Yancey in that 
debate, in his opening remarks pronounced it 
‘* the ablest effort he had ever heard on the floor 
of Congress.” 


A difficulty grew out of this speech, between 
Mr. Clingman and Mr. Yancey, which resulted 
in a duel. There was one fire, and then an hon- 
orable adjustment. It was known to the late 
Judge Huger, then a senator from South Carolina, 
whom Mr. Yancey consulted as a friend, that he 
did not attempt the life of Mr. Clingman—he 
threw away his fire. He was not at that time a 
member of the Christian Church. 

During his brief Congressional career he also 
made able and elaborate speeches on the Oregon 
notice question, and upon the internal improve- 
ment issue. 

His speech upon the Oregon question was list- 
ened to with profound attention by the members 
—a large majority of whom differed with the 
speaker. Mr. Yancey opposed the notice to Great 
Britain as a war measure. The press everywhere 
received it with delight, it being delivered some 
time before Mr. Calhoun took ground in the Sen- 
ate upon the same side. 

One of the Baltimore correspondents thus de- 
scribed the scene: ‘* When it was announced that 
he had the floor, crowds of fashionable men and 
women flocked to hear him. During the time he 
was speaking there was a breathless silence. The 
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enthusiastic admiration of all who heard him 
amounts almost to adoration.” 

The correspondent of the New York Herald 
commented thus upon the position of the speaker 
and of the power of Mr. Y.’s effort : 

‘It is gratifying to see a fearless spirit of pa- 
triotism in a single man, in the midst of a strong 
and almost universal opposing current, tending, 
like the stream of Niagara, to the abyss of war. 
It is particularly gratifying when such an indi- 
vidual, assuming such a stand in such a crisis, is 
& young man, ‘ ardent as a southern sun can make 
him,’ full of patriotism, jealous of his personal 
and his country’s honor—jealous to the ‘ cavilling 
upon of the ninth part of a hair,’ upon that hon- 
or’s invasion or encroachment—coming out, bold 
as a mountain stream, in contest with the clamor 
of war. 

“Such was the man—such was his position, 
and such the current against which he put forth 
his strong arm to-day.” 

The Gazette (Ala.), in reviewing the speech, 
declared that Mr. Yancey “ occupied, at this time, 
a higher stand in public estimation, than any 
man of his age; and is destined to wield an influ- 
ence commensurate with that of the mightiest 
spirits of the age.” 

In August, 1856, Mr. Yancey resigned his seat 
in Congress—too poor to keep it or to continue in 
politics. The claims of an increasing family were 
heavy upon him, and he retired from a position of 
power and public admiration such as no man in 
the State could boast at that time—a position won 
by his courage—his sterling virtues—his relia- 
bility—his devotion to principle—his laborious 
and self-sacrificing zeal for the truth, and his 
matchless eloquence. 

He removed to the city of Montgomery, where 
he now resides, and formed a law partnership with 
Col. John A. Elmore, and has, since that time, la- 
boriously prosecuted his profession.. 

As a lawyer he takes rank among the first in 
that State. 


Mr. Yancey’s party awarded to him the first 
place in their ranks. Twice nominated for Con- 
gress, twice he felt it to be his duty to decline— 
though once he was nominated unanimously in 
convention, after his letter was read absolutely 
declining the proffered position. His duty to his 
family, in his opinion, required the devotion of 
his time to his profession. 

In 1848 Mr. Yancey was a member of the Na- 
tional Democratic Convention which nominated 
General Cass for the Presidency, though he op- 
posed his nomination, and afterward refused to 
support him. 

He never at any time united with the opposi- 
tion to the Democracy, though sometimes com- 
pelled by his sense of duty and consistency as a 
Southern Rights man to withhold his active sup- 
port of the men and measures of the Democratic 
party. Indeed, Mr. Yancey is, in no sense, a mere 
party man. He soars into a higher atmesphere 
of patriotism and personal independence, and 
hence has been the mark for much unjust and 
illiberal criticism by men whose statesmanship 
and patriotism know no expansion beyond the 
* pent-up Utica” of party. 

In 1856 the National Democratic Convention at 
Cincinnati freely adopted the great principle of 
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non-intervention by Congress, and popular sov- 
ereignty, which the National Democratic Conven- 
tion at Baltimore rejected, when proposed by Mr. 
Yancey in 1848! 

The Democracy of Alabama having long previ- 
ously felt that injustice had been done by them 
to Mr. Yancey, in 1848, entertained for him the 
highest admiration. They had found that he was 
a man of principle, and had the sagacity to see it, 
far in advance of the masses, and the firmness to 
bear injustice and persecution with dignity and 
moderation. The State Convention, without his 
seeking, made him an elector for the State at large. 

A distinguished Alabamian, who has filled high 
judicial station, has remarked that he did more 
for Buchanan in Alabama than any other hun- 
dred men in it. 

Mr. Yancey took a leading part in the late 
Southern Convention—was, indeed, the most 
prominent and imposing figure in it. We have no 
space to introduce his views, even, much less to 
vindicate them. If they are somewhat in advance 
of the public opinion, it is none the less probable 
that they will ultimately triumph. His speeches 
were full of zeal, argument, and eloquence, and 
not surpassed on the floor of that assembly. 

At this moment Wm. L. Yancey stands up be- 
fore the people of the United States a great 
tribune of the people—an unsurpassed orator—a 
far-secing statesman, and a true-hearted South- 
ern Rights leader. 

He has no aspirations for federal honors, and 
the newspapers in the South which have run up 
his name for the Presidency in 1860, have done 
so simply in compliment to his ability, independ- 
ence, and patriotism. [is friends are not pressing 
his claims for that distinction. 

PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


You possess a very powerful organization, both 
mentally and physically—are remarkable for 
force, energy, strength, endurance, and determi- 
nation to carry your point. You have a very 
strong constitution, compact and solid in build, 


YANCEY. 





with all the vital organs well de- 

veloped. You have also a high 

degree of the nervous temper- 
ament, indicating intensity and 
susceptibility of mind. 

Your phrenological develop- 
ments are very distinctly mark- 
ed. The brain, as a whole, is 
large, and being sustained by 
such a vigorous general organi- 
zation it gives all the vim and 
resolution necessary to meet any 
emergency in which you may be 
placed. You are aman of great 
courage, energy, and power of 
will, never stopping at trifles, 
nor hesitating where there is a 
difficult task to be performed. 
You are comparatively peaceable 
and quiet until aroused; then 
you are more executive and 
daring in your feelings than 
most men. 

Your social organs appear to 
be large, which give you strong 
friendship, great love for home, 

— and strong affection, especially 
as developed in your love for a wife, and power to 
appreciate woman. 

You have great ambition, and few men possess 
more desire to excel and gain distinction than 
yourself. You are not so proud and haughty as 
you are sensitive and desirous of gaining appro- 
bation. You are most remarkable for your will- 
power, the organ of Firmness being one of the 
largest you possess. You can hold to your plans 
and carry out your purposes with a tenacity and 
determination which are not dampened by delay 
nor lessened by difficulty or opposition. You have 
great power over other minds, and you are recog- 
nized as a leading spirit, even among strangers. 
You are never more in your element than when 
acting a bold and independent part against a vig- 
orous opposition. But you must feel an assurance 
that you are in the right; that your position will 
stand the test of time and experience, and that 
your honor will not be compromised ; then you do 
not hesitate to dash into the thickest of the con- 
flict, single-handed, if need be. 

Your intellect is specially practical, and your 
plans not only appear perfectly feasible to your 
own mind, but you are able to make them appear 
so to others; but having more boldness and cour- 
age than most men, your views are liable to be 
considered radical and too strong for the times. 
You have an active imagination, giving breadth 
and scope to your mind, but the clearness, force, 
and practical direction of your intellect, joined to 
a frank, courageous, and independent spirit, 
serve to make you a commanding orater, if not 
in all respects a polished speaker. 

You can comprehend the details of a subject or 
of business; have ability to gather information 
rapidly, and having a retentive memory, you ac- 
cumulate knowledge on all subjects which fall 
under the line of your experience and observa- 
tion, and you are able to use it as occasion re- 
quires. You have reverence for things sacred, 
and for eminent and honorable persons, and have 
really more religious feeling than your independent 
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and energetic characteristics would lead a casua 
observur to suppose. You readily sympathize with 
those who suffer, and use your means freely for 
their benefit. You value money merely as a means 
of comfort and respectability, and should pay 
more attention to the accumulation of property. 

You are sensitive to the claims of duty and 
moral obligation, and value your word of honor 
highly. As a friend, you are steady and reliable, 
as wellas cordial and self-sacrificing ; as an op- 
ponent, open, manly, untiring, bold, and unflinch- 
ing; and as a citizen, patriotic. 





J. W. SIMONTON. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

[Mr. Simonton was brought to our office by a friend for 
examination, and we had no knowledge of his name or 
deeds until the close of the verbatim report which follows. 
—Eps. Pursn. Jovrn.] 

You have a very compact organization, and in 
body you are remarkably well balanced. The 
physical functions have the conditions of harmo- 
ny and balance, and facility of action. Your mo- 
tions are distinct and easy, but your body is more 
under the control of your mind than is the fact in 
most persons; hence your brain is rather large 
for your body; and although your constitution 
indicates toughness and endurance, still there is a 
liability to exhaustion of vitality through mental 
activity. You require more care, therefore, in 
the management of your constitution than most 
men do; you need more sleep, more recreation, 
more rest, and more physical exercise to keep 
your system in good condition and health. 

Your brain is high, rather than broad, indi- 
cating aspiration, ambition, determination, power 
of will, and elevation of mind, rather than 
strength of animal feeling or of selfishness. Your 
Combativeness is fully developed, but it seems to 
take the direction of intellect, rather than a ten- 
dency to struggle physically. You have more 
courage to meet opposition, or to oppose argu- 
ment against argument, than force against force. 
Your Destructiveness is not large, hence you are 
not inclined to the employment of severity and 
cruelty; and if you were a warrior you would 
inflict no more chastisement on the enemy, and 
scatter no more “ firebrands, arrows, and death” 
than was necessary to fulfill your mission; and 
when the first indication of submission was mani- 
fested, you would sheath the blade and then exer- 
cise your humanity in ministering to the dis- 
tressed and wounded of the enemy as well as 
your cwn army. 

You should be engaged in something scientific. 
You have natural talent for mathematics, me- 
chanics, and natural philosophy ; and with your 
fervid imagination and originality of mind, you 
can hardly fail to be an inventor and originator, 
or pioneer in some sphere of life. You have fair 
talent for public speaking, but you can reason, 
invent, imagine, and feel more than you can ex- 
press; consequently, your strong point is not in 
power of expression, at least orally; and you 
would get a higher reputation as a writer than as 
aspeaker. Your style of expression is compact. 
clear, and forcible, not voluminous nor affluent. 
There is more beauty and strength in your thought 
than there is gorgeousness of diction. 
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The organs which give practical talent are 
fairly developed. You are a quick observer, 
You remember places, faces, association of ideas, 
and the relative bearing of facts and principles. 
You reason from facts up to principles, and are 
not satisfied until you have reached the full depth 
and scope of your reasoning power 

You appreciate wit and beauty, music and 
poetry. You are a natural humanitarian ; you 
like to do good, and your plans aim to save labor 
and cost, to lengthen life, or to mitigate pain, or 
to do good to the race in some manner. Pecu- 
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niary profit is not the great thought for which | 
you work. You are not wanting in the sense of | 


value, pecuniarily considered, but it is a subordi- 
nate thought with you. 

You ought to be known for integrity, love of 
truth, general prudence, dignity, force of mind, 
and for general scope of ambition as joined with 
moral feeling, or new ideas with scientific discov- 
eries, or in some way with the new and better 
ways in which men can be developed; and you 


are willing to trust your reputation and your pe- | 


cuniary success to such measures as are calcu- 
lated to benefit mankind. You are not sordid; 
you do not follow selfish ends merely for pecu- 
niary profit, but would be interested in the de- 
velopment of magnetic telegraphs, better systems 
of ventilation, methods of saving life and labor 
for man or beast. You are disposed to leap upon 
the car of progress with the rest of the passen- 
gers, and are willing to share their responsibili- 
ties and fortunes. 

You have respect for things sacred, venerable, 
and ancient, and evince a devout and reverential 
cast of feeling. 

Intellectually you are an original thinker. You 
incline to enlarge the area of thought, and seize 
upon the progressive forms of thinking and acting ; 
so that, if not a pioneer of thought, you are among 
the sympathizers with that class of men. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

James W. Simonton, the able and well-known 
Washington correspondent of the New York 
Times, was born in 1824, in Columbia Co., N. Y., 
and is now in his thirty-fifth year. When he was 
only two years of age, his parents removed to New 
York city, which has since been his home. His 
early educational advantages were limited to the 
simplest elements taught in the public primary 
schools of that day, chiefly before he was nine 
years of age. 

When ten years old, having attracted the atten- 
tion and friendship of Dr. Z. H. Harris, he, by the 
advice of that gentleman, commenced the study of 
Latin, Greek, and geometry, under his private tui- 
tion. He continued to pursue these studies for sev- 
eral months. This was the only scholastic training 


of any consequence he ever received. Subsequent- | 


ly he entered a down-town establishment, passing 
@ year as an office-boy, after which he attended 
the Wooster Street public school during part of a 
year, where he became rapidly proficient in gram- 
mar and mathematics. Although making remark- 
able progress in his studies, at the age of thirteen 


it became indispensable for him to leave school to . 


commence in earnest the hard struggle for self- 
support. An opportunity for learning a trade pre- 
senting itself, he accepted it at once, and passed 
over five years as an apprentice. The occupation 
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into which adverse circumstances had thus forced | 
him proved injurious to his health and uncongenial 
to his tastes. He finally decided to abandon it, when 
he was thrown upon the world again without busi- 
ness or pecuniary means. His physician advising a 
change of air and robust exercise, he did not hesi- 
tate to secure both by finding employment for a brief 
period on board a North River sloop, this being the | 
only way to do so consistent with his means and his 
own manly and independent spirit. A few weeks’ 
service on board the good sloop Clarissa, Captain 
Macallister, restored him to health and vigor, when 
he immediately procured a clerkship in the grocery | 
business, where he remained until twenty-one 
years of age. Yet, notwithstanding the receipt of | 
a handsome salary, with much to make his situa- | 
tion agreeable, he felt constantly dissatisfied with 
his limited sphere of action, with a longing desire 
to enter some field more favorable to intellectual 
advancement and the exercise of greater mental 
activity. His attention being specially directed 
to the press as affording opportunity for the de- 
velopment he sought, with the true philosophic 
spirit he determined to begin at a point where he 
could discharge his duties efficiently, and from 
thence work his way, by unyielding endeavor, up 
to the highest position within his reach. At this 
time he had no experience in writing, not even to 
the inditing of compositions at school. The copy- 
book and letters to friends embraced all his efforts 
in this direction. In May, 1844, he obtained a 
situation as reporter on the 4merican Republican | 
newspaper, then published by Leavitt & Trow. 
The following paragraph, in his own words, select- 











ed from a private note addressed to a personal 
friend, will admirably serve to introduce him to 
the public, which has since learned to know and 
respect him as one of the most promising of the 
rising journalists of the country : 

«* The difficulty I had in writing my first para- 
graph, and putting it in shape to suit my liter- 
ary taste, which was unusually exacting and 
correct under the circumstances, has often since 
furnished occasion for humorous remark and com- 
parison. I was at least six hours in suiting my- 
self with a paragraph of six lines. This desperate 
effort, however, broke the ice, and a determined 
ambition led me to persevere, in the confident hope 
of improvement and success.” 

In the succeeding fall, he eagerly embraced an 
opportunity which offered to go to Washington as 
a reporter in the Congressional corps for the 
Union, as he was exceedingly anxious to avail him- 
self of the numerous opportunities for improvement 
incident to the speeches made and discussions con- 





| ducted by Clay, Calhoun, Webster, and other dis- 


tinguished statesmen of that day. He continued 
in this capacity for several years, and has passed 
every subsequent session, except two, 1850-51 
and 1851-52, at Washington, in some capacity. 
During this time he was employed for a consider- 
able period as assistant editor of the Courier and 
Enquirer during the recess of Congress, where he 
was associated with Hon. Henry J. Raymond, now 
the editor of the New York Times. 

In the fall of 1850 he went to California, taking 


| a power press and material for a complete news- 


paper establishment, intending to start a paper 
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at ¢he seat of government, if a good opportunity 
offered. On his arrival he found the field occu. 
pied, and the newspaper business so overdone, that 
prudence forbade any effort to add to the number 
of presses, and he sold out his material and press 
to the concerns already established. After this, 
for three months, he edited the San Francisco 
Courier with eminent success, 

In the spring of 1851 he returned to New York, 
and resumed his connection with the New York 
Courier and Enquirer. In the succeeding Sep- 
tember the New York Dai/y Times was started 
by Mr. Raymond and his associates. Mr. Simon- 
ton commenced with this journal as an assistant 
editor, and subsequently became interested in it 
as one of its proprietors, and has been continu- 
ously connected with it since. In the fall of 1852 
he went to Washington to undertake the difficult 
and responsible duties of Washington editor and 
correspondent for the Times—a position he has 
continued to occupy up to the present time, and 
in which he has won an enviable reputation for 
himself as a manly and vigorous writer, while 
adding largely to the character, popularity, and 
power of the Times. The Washington correspond- 
ence of the New York Times, bearing the signa- 
ture ‘*S,” displays his distinguishing peculiarities, 
quickness of perception, untiring energy, indus- 
try, vigilance, and tact, a comprehensive and 
statesmanlike grasp of the various questions con- 
tinually arising in Congress, and on the political 
and diplomatic horizon. The Times has often been 
indebted to him for exclusive intelligence in ad- 
vance of its wide-awake and enterprising rivals. 

He is never satisfied with a superficial glance at 
passing topics, but discusses them so that they 
may be thoroughly understood by his reader, yet 
without the straining effort and stiffness so com- 
mon and tedious. 

Mr. Simonton has always been distinguished for 
great liberality, and a manly regard for the rights 
of others, in every relation in which he has been 
placed. His attachment to principle, and his 
fearless readiness to assert and defend his posi- 
tions when conscientiously taken, have repeatedly 
been put to severe and trying tests. His devotion 
to the great principle of human freedom is based 
rather upon the broad principle of natural right 
than upon sympathy with individual cases of its 
violation, yet his readiness to aid the poor or any 
good cause with his pen or other means at his 
command is proverbial. His social qualities have 
won him troops of friends from all ranks. It 
would be difficult to name a man of his age who 
can count so many distinguished names among his 
private and confidential correspondents. Mr. 
Simonton takes a lively interest in every new 
enterprise promising substantial improvement, 
and often gives the weight of his powerful influ- 
ence to a cause he deems meritorious, from a 
chivalrous desire to help those who need help. 
He can be, however, exceedingly sarcastic and 
severe when the occasion justifies the use of heroic 
remedies, yet the voice of bitterness is generally 
softened by a kindly and forbearing spirit. 

During the session of Congress in 1856-7 it had 
become notorious that corruption was prevailing 
to an enormous extent at the seat of the national 
government. Everybody was satisfied of it, though 
nobody was ready to risk an attempt to prove it— 





for so wide-spread was the evil, so great and pow- 
erful the combination of those who profited by it, 
that it seemed almost certain that they would 
overwhelm and crush any one who should attempt 
to stay it. Public journals denounced the infamy 
daily in general terms, but their fulminations 
effected nothing, because never specific enough to 
compel attention. At this juncture, Mr. Simonton 
determined to assume the responsibility, and, if 
possible, to individualize the crime, and force 
Congress and the world to trace it direct to the 
criminal. Selecting a particular bill—‘ Minne- 
sota Land Bill’—he pointed out the specific ob- 
jections in its form, and showed conclusively that 
it had been framed with special reference to 
securing facility of public theft, and pointed to 
this fact as evidence to sustain the general con- 
viction that corruption was rife. In the same 
connection he pointed out the mode in which 
these official rascalities were carried on, so as 
to screen from the public eye the guilty mem- 
bers of Congress, whose votes were bought and 
sold day after day. 

The boldness of the attack challenged universal 
attention. The very rascals in the House of Rep- 
resentatives saw at once that investigation was 
inevitable, and so, from the start, began to lay 
plans to cover up their own tracks, and to break 
down, and ruin, if possible, the man who had 
dared to interfere with their iniquities. The 
grand result was an almost unanimous sentiment 
in the House in favor of the expulsion of several 
of their own members for corrupt practices, ex- 
posed chiefly by witnesses indicated by him. This 
was unavoidable; and if the committee had done 
their duty, it is believed many more would have 
been implicated. As it was, his charges were 
thoroughly vindicated. 

In the course of the investigation the commit- 
tee succeeded in raising a false issue with him by 
asking a question, which he told them that in his 
opinion they had “ no right to ask, and the answer 
to which could serve no good purpose, but would 
do injury and involve him in a violation of his 
word.” 


This raised a great storm, and he was brought 
before the House on a charge of contempt, on 
which occasion he made an impromptu speech be- 
fore that body in vindication of his course, which 
was listened to with great interest, and surprised 
his best friends by its clearness, force, boldness, 
and intrepidity. He told the House, in quiet and 
strictly decorous language, that they “knew” that 
corruption existed, and rebuked them for an at- 
tempt to crush a citizen who sought only to do his 
duty in the way most consistent with the preser- 
vation of his own honor. Panic, however, had 
seized upon the House ; each member seemed to 
fear that he was or might be suspected at home, 
and thus nearly all of them, apparently to save 
themselves, joined in the hue-and-cry against our 
subject because he would not tell the names of 
persons whom he suspected of corruption, but 
against whom he had no proofs. He persisted in 
his refusal to answer, and reiterated his deter- 
mination not to yield his convictions of duty, for 
which he was ordered into close custody, and so 
kept for three weeks. Every sort of influence 
was brought to bear to break down his deter- 
mination. Persuasion and menace alike failed to 
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move him. Congress rushed through in hot haste 
a most extraordinary law to subject him to a 
year’s imprisonment, with a heavy fine, should he 
persist in refusing to answer. Personal friends, 
alarmed for his future, besought him to throw the 
responsibility of results upon Congress, and an- 
swer the question. 

His uniform response was that his self-respect, 
dependent on conscientious discharge of his own 
obligations, was in his own keeping, and could not 
be intrusted to others; that when the storm 
should have passed over he would stand right be- 
fore the world; that the resu/t would vindicate 
him, and show the correctness of his positions, 
The realization of these anticipations was thor- 
ough, and may be presented in two simple state- 
ments: first, that the House justified his charges 
of corruption by-its almost unanimous action 
against several of its members ; and, second, that 
he was discharged from custody, upon recom- 
mendation of the Committee of Investigation, 
without having yielded the point in controversy, 
and without any attempt to enforce against him 
the penalty of the extra constitutional law passed 
for his especial benefit. This latter fact is the 
best possible evidence that the committee were 
satisfied at last that he had the moral and legal 
right on his side from the beginning. 

Few men, singly and alone, could have with- 
stood such a storm without yielding—all Con- 
gress against him, and no inconsiderable portion of 
the public press also against him in consequence of 
the partial, incomplete, and therefore unjust state- 
ment of facts published by the Investigating Com- 
mittee pending the controversy. 

Mr. Simonton was the first private citizen who 
ever was per-nitted to address the House of Rep- 
resentatives in his own behalf and on a subject in 
which its acts were under consideration. La- 
fayette and Kossuth made a few complimentary 
remarks on the occasion of their first visit to the 
House, as national guests, and a legal argument 
was once read before that body by counsel em- 
ployed in a case. 

In the spring of 1858, the Kansas troubles and 
the threatened Mormon war having made those 
points the great center of interest, Mr. Simonton 
was selected by the ‘‘ New York Times” manage- 
ment to act as its Utah correspondent. He made 
his preparations, and early in April started for 
his new field of effort, which promised a rich crop of 
stirring incident and wild adventure. A brief so- 
journ in Kansas, during which he rapidly traveled 
over the settled portions of the Territory, sufficed 
to give him a clear idea of public sentiment in 
that distracted theater of action. His spirited 
analysis of the true condition of affairs there, to- 
gether with his conclusions as to the remedy ap- 
plicable to the case, were conveyed to the public 
in a series of letters to the Times ; and subsequent 
events have sustained his views and predictions in 
a remarkable degree. 

Leaving Kansas, Mr. Simonton, on the Ist of 
May last, started from the Missouri River for 
Utah, over the Plains, by the way of Forts Kear- 
ney and Laramie, the Great South Pass of the 
Rocky Mountains, and Bridger’s Fort. His let- 
ters by the way, from Camp Scott and from Great 
Salt Lake City, were so recently before the pub- 
lic that we need scarcely do more than refer to 
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them. They certainly did not disappoint his asso- 
ciates and friends. Their graphic descriptions of 
the scenery of the journey, of life in camp and 
especially of the inner life of Mormonism, in its 
mountain home, have been accepted everywhere 
as the most truthful and interesting depictions of 
the subjects treated which have appeared in print. 

The ‘* Mormon War” having ended, and peace 
being proclaimed, Mr. Simonton remained in the 
Salt Lake settlements only long enough to exhaust 
the prominent topics of newspaper interest in that 
region, before resuming his journey still over the 
Plains toward the Pacific, by the way of the 
Humboldt River, Carson Valley, and across the 
Sierra Nevadas. Arrived at San Francisco, he 
proceeded up the coast of California, and pene- 
trated the Territories of Oregon and Washington 
by the Great Columbia and the Willamette rivers. 
Thence he continued his journey northward to the 
British Possessions and Fraser River—just then 
attracting a large share of public attention—made 
a personal examination of the new gold fields, and 
was thus enabled to furnish his readers with the 
first authentic description of it which had been 
published in the East. Returning by the way of 
the Panama Isthmus, he arrived in New York in 
October, having, in less than seven months, made 
a journey of nearly thirteen thousand miles—a 
feat of enterprise highly creditable, and, we doubt 
not, very remuncrative as well, to the journal with 
which he is associated. 

Mr. Simonton’s career, thus far, has been illus- 
trated by a continued succession of brilliant suc- 
cesses, won by intelligent and unremitting effort 
in the difficult field of political and higher jour- 
nalism. 

To the young men of our city and country he 
furnishes an admirable example of the possibilities 
of self-culture, individual enterprise, self-sus- 
tained, in achieving an enviable position of re- 
spectability, usefulness, and power. Judging 
from the past, we have no hesitation in predicting 
that James W. Simonton will take rank, should 
his life be spared, with the foremost journalists of 
our country. 





A PLACE OF SKEULLS. 





Wuewn the reader finds himself in the city of 
New York, with an hour to spare, let him not fail 
to take a look at Fowler and Wells’ collection of 
skulls and busts, at 308 Broadway. The place is 
open gratuitously to visitors, and a more instruc- 
tive exhibition can not be witnessed. All tribes, 
and kindreds, and nations, and tongues, and peo- 
ples—all races, colors, and religions—are repre- 
sented in the mute eloquence of a thousand cra- 
nia arranged and labeled along the walls of the 
building. The various professions, arts, and call- 
ings are there, the representative men and women 
of each being more truthfully pictured than when 
walking the streets like ourselves. There stands 
the bust of Walter Scott, two inches higher than 
the common run of mankind. This extraordinary 
development of Veneration was the cause of that 
unwonted interest which he took in collecting the 
traditionary lore of his native glens and hills, and 
which is found running over in all his poems and 
novels. There stands Aaron Burr, a riddle to 
humanity while living, but with a charaoter 
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transparent as sunshine to the experienced phre- 
nologist. What a ridge in the region of Ama- 
tiveness! What full Secretiveness, Firmness, and 
powers of observation! But we shall not attempt 
to sketch the individual characters of saint, of 
savage, and of sage to be seen in that museum. 
The reader must call and examine for himself. If 
he is not fully satisfied with this, let him drop 
into the room where examinations are made by 
Fowler or Sizer. In nineteen cases out of twenty 
the picture is accurately drawn, and the subject 
carefully warned against the rock on which he is 
likely to be wrecked, or advised in the choice of a 
profession. The writer has spent many an hour 
there, and always with much profit and fresh in- 
terest.—Paterson Guardian. 
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KNOWLEDGE ACQUIRED IN CHILD- 
HOOD. 





Some people appear to carry the idea that a 
child acquires more knowledge during the first 
five years of life than in any subsequent period 
of equal length. We confess to some doubts as to 
the truth of this, that is, as a principle, although 
in particular instances it may be true. It is too 
often the case that adults, considering their edu- 
cation finished, almost cease in their endeavors to 
improve themselves, or to acquire knowledge. 
There are other instances in which business or 
the practical duties or pursuits of life render it 
necessary to keep the mind constantly employed 
and to make frequent additions to its stores of 
knowledge. As the circumstances of these more 
nearly resemble the circumstances in which chil- 
dren are placed (both finding it necessary to 
acquire knowledge in order to practice it), they 
are the class with whom children should be com- 
pared. 

It is true that a child learns much during the 
first few years of life. The question now arises, 
why is this so? what enables it to learn in so 
short a time, and with such feeble powers both of 
body and mind ? 

Knowledge that is constantly applied to prac- 
tice soon becomes so thoroughly impressed upon 
the mind that it seems to become a part of it. 
Now the first knowledge acquired by a child is 
rigidly practical. The forms, names, and facts 
which first appeal to its undeveloped mind are 
ever afterward familiar, being constantly put in 
practice from infancy to old age. 

The smattering of language which a child soon 
acquires is always necessary, is in fact inadequate 
for the ordinary business of life without increas- 
ing the stock by subsequent additions; and the 
same is true of all its infantile attainments. Ne- 
cessity and practice are good teachers, and these 
act a prominent part in the early education of a 
child. It is necessary that the child should learn. 
It frequently suffers for the want of knowledge 
which it many times obtains at the expense of 
some thump, cut, or burn, which makes an im- 
pression upon the mind not likely to be soon 
effaced. The first knowledge which the child ac- 
quires is merely rudimental, involving no pro- 
found reasoning, and consequently requiring no 
deep reasoning powers, but consisting mainly of 
facts, forms, colors, sounds, and simple words. 

Philosophical thought, together with soundness 














of reason, pertain to a more mature age, when 
the mind has collected a foundation of facts from 
which to manufacture thought and philosophy. 
The child has been called a young philosopher, 
and this epithet may be to some extent correct, 
yet it is undoubtedly true that the reasoning 
powers which trace out the philosophy of things 
do not attain their maximum early in life, but 
probably at an age far remote from childhood. 
Hence, while the child may acquire more knowl- 
edge of simple, rudimenta], practical facts during 
the first few years of life, than the adult in the 
same length of time, it acquires less knowledge of 
a complicated and philosophical character. 
I. D. M. 





PHYSICAL HEALTH. 


Tue New-Englanders set too little value on 
physical health. They do not prize a strong body. 
Men in cities always decay in vigor; they are 
smaller in size, feebler in strength. The average 
age at death, in Boston, is not quite twenty. In 
Dukes County it is over forty-five. So twenty 
men in Dukes County will live nine hundred 
years ; in Boston only four hundred. There are 
great odds in the healthiness of towns. In Low- 
ell twenty-one die out of one thousand each year ; 
in Boston, twenty-four; in Baltimore, twenty- 
five; in Philadelphia, twenty-six ; in Savannah, 
forty-one; in New Orleans, eighty-one. Out of 
one thousand men in New Orleans, sixty more 
will die in the year than at Lowell. There are 
similar odds in different parts of the city. Men 
take little notice of these things, and try to live 
where they are sure to die. They attend much 
to money, and little to man; and so, in getting 
the means of living, they lose life itself. Farm- 
ers die at sixty-four; shoemakers at forty-three ; 
printers at thirty-six. Sv thirty-six farmers will 
live as long as forty-three shoemakers, or sixty- 
four printers. Why? The farmer breathes air ; 
the shoemaker, wax and leather ; the printer, ink 
and type-metal. In schools great stress is laid on 
training the mind ; always the mind, nothing but 
the mind. The most excessive stimulants are ap- 
plied to make little girls learn the maximum of 
books in the minimum of time. We forget that 
God also made the body; and, if this “‘ earthen 
vessel” be cracked, that all the spiritual “ treas- 
ure” runs out, and perishes from the earth. For 
success in life there is needed a good brain and a 
good body. One is worth little without the other. 
What God has joined we are everlastingly put- 
ting asunder. But most of the eminent men in 
America have tough bodies ; what power of work 
isin them! Look at the rich merchants, at our 
great lawyers and judges; men of science, poli- 
tics, letters. They are men of vigorous health, 
who can eat dinners, and sleep o’ nights, and 
work also days long; they live to a decent and 
respectable age. A venerable doctor of medicine, 
more than eighty years old, may be seen every 
day in Boston walking his rounds; at that great 
age manfully representing not only the science 
but also the charity of that healing art he has 
done so much to improve as well as to apply: we 
never look at Dr. James Jackson without rever- 
ent thankfulness for the wise and temperate vig- 
or which has kept him useful so long. Mr. Quin- 
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cy has a national reputation, not only for integ- 
rity, which never forsook him in times of trial, 
but also for that strength of body which holds no- 
bly out in his eighty-seventh year. The happy 
old age of these two venerable and well-known 
men is due to their inheritance less than to their 
active, regular, and temperate habits; because 
wise, their life is also long. 

The fashionable idea of what a woman should 
be is nearly as pernicious as the theological con. 
ception of what God is; almost as unnatural. 
She must be as feeble asa ghost. Hardly can she 
bear the burden of her ill-supported clothes. 
Steady and continuous toil is impossible to such a 
doll. She glories in her shame; and is as proud 
of weakness as Hercules and Sampson are sup- 
posed to have been of their legs and great burly 
shoulders. But we doubt if it be natural that a 
*‘ cultivated woman” should be a cross between a 
ghost and a London doll. Charlemagne’s daugh- 
ter, on her shoulder carrying home her lover 
through the treacherous and new-fallen snow, is 
a little nearer the natural type of the animal wo- 
man. “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread,” though reported as a curse for man alone, 
is a blessing which the Infinite pronounces also on 
woman : the second benediction recorded in Genesis. 


A certain amount of work is necessary to keep 
the body sound. Our life is the dying of old par- 
ticles, and their replacement by new ones. Part 
of the effete matter must be got rid of by per- 
spiration, through the pores of the skin. The 
natural work of earning food, shelter, raiment is 
also the natural means for health. If this be not 
done, there is an accumulation of dead matter; 
and the delicate woman, too proud to cook her 
dinner or to wash her clothes, at length comes to 
this vile drudgery—the menial work of dragging 
about all day a piece of “ a slovenly, unhandsome 
corse.” Heaven save us from the righteous sen- 
tence to such hard labor for life! No court of 
doctors can reverse the decision of that Infinite 
Chief Justice whose law is the constitution of the 
universe. Let us suppose an average New Eng- 
land woman at her marriageable age weighs 120 
pounds, and a man 140 pounds. Suppose two 
idle lovers of this bulk has so lived that ten per 
cent. of their bodies is thus effete—dead, but not 
buried. When they stand up and join hands in 
wedlock, there is a marriage of 234 pounds of 
live man and woman; and also of twenty-six 
pounds of male and female corpse. We know a 
family where one mother bore fourteen children; 
none of them died under seventy-five years of 
age. A woman who bears and brings up a 
dozen, or half that number, of healthy, hardy, 
long-lived sons and daughters, is a mother worth 
being proud of. Had such a generation of women 
as now fill up our great towns lived in New Eng- 
land a hundred years ago, the Revolution would 
have been impossible. Puny women may become 
dry nurses to a coward, not mothers to great, 
brave, burly-bodied men. If we look into the 
Church registers of the country towns, for the 
last one hundred and fifty years, we find from 
eight to twelve births toa marriage. The chil- 
dren grew up, the parents did not think “a large 
family is a great curse.”’ We know a man whose 


six male ancestors, now sleeping in New England | 


soil, will average about seventy-seven years ; 
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while the six female come to about eighty. The 
first and the last of these women each bore her 
eleven children —one of them had but seven,and she 
became a widow at forty—and one had fourteen. 


In Boston, this year, five thousand eight hun- 
dred will be born; of these more than one thou- 
sand will die before the first of January, 1860. 
Part of this monstrous mortality will come from 
bad management, bad air, bad food, from pover- 
Want still prowls about the cradle, and 
clutches at the baby’s throat, this ugly hyena of 
civilization ; but much of it also from the lack of 
vitality in the mother ; yet more of it from the 
bad habits of men, debauched by intemperance of 
various kinds, visiting the iniquity of the father 
upon the children, to the third and fourth genera- 
tions, 

It is rather a puny set of men who grow up in 
our great towns—spindle-legged (‘‘ without visi- 
ble means of support”), ashamed of their bodies 
(not wholly without reason), yet pampering them 
with luxuries. We have left off manly games to 
our hurt; but it was refreshing to see men and 
women rejoice in skates last winter. The mem- 
bers of engine companies are the only men who 
can go faster than a walk; but for the frequent 
fires we fear running would become one of the 
‘lost arts.” Military trainings are getting out 
of fashion, for war is deservedly hateful : and the 
intemperance which has always been the attend- 
ant, if not of military, at least of militia glory, 
has made the public a little fearful of that com- 
mon sort of manly pastime. Our few. soldiers 
have fine uniforms, they march well—on a smooth 
road, a mile at a time—and perform their 
evolutions with the precision of clockwork ; such 
regular uniformity we have never seen in the 
armies of France, Austria, or Prussia, or even 
England. But the city soldiers lack bodily pow- 
er. In the time of Shay’s rebellion, in the win- 
ter of 1786-87, a company of Boston light infant- 
ry had twelve hours’ notice that they must march 
to Springfield. They started at daylight next 
morning; there were about ninety in rank and 
file. We had the story from one them, a young 
carpenter then, an old merchant when he told the 
tale. Each man had his weapons, his blanket, 
aud three days’ provisions on his back. By the 
roadside they ate their rough, cold dinner at 
Framingham, twenty-six miles off; they slept at 
Worcester, eighteen miles farther on. The next 
day it stormed; and through snow eight inches 
deep they marched forty-six miles more. They 
stopped their music—only a fife and drum—ten 
miles from their journey’s end; and when at 
eight o’clock in the evening they wheeled into 
Springfield, the solid tread of the men was the 
first tidings the insurgents got that the troops had 
left Boston. If the “ Tigers” of 1858 were to 
march ninety miles in two days, there would be 
nothing left of them buta bearskin! * * * 

It appears that 20,734 persons died in Massa- 
chusetts in 1856; that is, about 2 out of 109. It 
is not extravagant to suppose that two persons are 
sick all the time for one that dies; thus 41,468 
persons in Massachusetts are continually sick ; 
that is, 1,132,000 persons endure 41,000 years of 





sickness in each twelvemonth. If this evil were 
distributed uniformly over the community, it 
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ness to each man, woman, and child. How many 
are continually ailing with one malady or another! 
What an army of doctors—allopathic, homeo- 
pathic, hydropathic, sudoripathic, mixopathic, 
and pneumatopathic—are waging war on disease ! 
What ammunition and medical weapons, terrible 
to look upon, are stored up in the great arsenals 
of this human warfare, this really creative fight, 
tended by diligent apothecaries! The amount of 
invalidism is frightful to contemplate. 

Look a moment at the consequences of sickness. 
There is a positive pain borne directly by the 
sick, and indirectly by their companions and 
friends. What a monstrous evil that is! It 
changes life from a delight to a torment; the 
natural functions of the body are ill performed, 
and this frame is found to be not only ‘ wonder- 
fully” made, but also “fearfully.” In their nor- 
mal state all the senses are inlets of delight ; but 
sickness shuts gladness out from all these five 
doors of the human house, and fills it full of 
“shrieks, and shapes, and sights unholy.” 

Taken as a whole, the indirect pain of such as 
stand and wait, looking on with eyes of sympathy, 
and folding their unavailing hands, is more than 
the sick man directly encounters himself. What 
a vast amount of suffering from this direct and 
this reflected pain ! 

Then there is the pecuniary cost of sickness. 
The man’s power of productive industry has gone 
from him. The mechanic’s right hand has lost its 
cunning now; the faithful mother would, but can 
not, care for husband or for child; the great, 
nice brain of genius is like the soft encephalon of 
the fool. Let us estimate the cost as light as 
possible. Of the 41,468 perennial sick, suppose 
that 21,468 are persons whose power of productive 
industry is worth nothing to the country, even in 
their health; that they only earn their living ; 
that 10,000 are men who, in health, would earn 
each $300 a year more than it costs to feed, 
clothe, house, comfort, and amuse them; and 
10,000 more are women who, if well, would earn 
$150 apiece, besides their similar keep; then the 
simple cessation of this industry costs the State 
$4,500,000 a year. If we should double these 
figures, and say $9,000,000, we think we should 
still be within the mark. Suppose that it costs 
but a dollar a day to nurse, diet, and doctor each 
of these 41,468 inyalids—a quite moderate caleu- 
lation—that amounts to $15,135,820. We may 
safely say that sickness costs the people of Massa- 
chusetts, directly, $20,000,000 a year, in these 
two items alone. In other words, if all the people 
were healthy, except the twenty thousand who 
die, Massachusetts would add $20,000,000 more 
to her annual increase of honest wealth, to her 
means of use and beauty.—Christian Examiner, 

Desutrory Srupy.—-A person enamored by 
the charms of universal knowledge, and flying 
from the pursuit of one science to another, is like 
a child gathering shells on the sea-shore. He 
first loads himself indiscriminately with as many 
as he can carry; but when tempted by others of 
a gayer appearance, he throws the former away ; 


thus he continues throwing and rejecting till, fa- 
tigued and bewildered in his choice, he throws all 
away, and returns home without a single shell. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


No event to editors seems more im- 
portant than the opening of a new volume 
and entering upon a new year of commu- 
nion with readers. No persons, out of the 
privacy of the family circle, hold such in- 
timate communion, such free yet enduring 
commerce of thought as editors and read- 
ers; and what editors come really so near 
their readers as those of the PHrENoLoGI- 
caL JournaL? The political editor has 
to do with questions which, though import- 
ant, are exterior to our real life; and the 
mechanical, the scientifical, the agricul- 
tural, the educational, and the religious 
journals, respectively, act upon one class 
of the faculties ; and though in these facul- 
ties a deep interest may be awakened, yet 
the entire mind and character is reached 
and acted on by the PxHRENOLOGICAL 
JuurNnaL. This covers, in its course of 
discussion, the whole man, physically, so- 
cially, morally, and intellectually. 

We hail our readers, therefore, on this 
joyous occasion as we hail our best friends, 
and most cordially wish them joy in all 
their relations and abundant success in all 
their interests. We desire that the com- 
ing year may not only shower around your 
pathway the plenitude of its fruits, and that 
your basket and your store may be running 
over and bursting cut with the rewards of 
efficient and well-directed industry ; but 
more and better than this, we wish you in 
the department of your educational or in- 
tellectual culture, in your moral and relig- 
ious prosperity, and especially in your 
social and domestic life, that efflorescent 
joy which a hearly and loving obedience 
to our Divine Father everywhere and al- 
ways brings. 

That these blessings may redound to our 
readers, the editors of the PHrENOLocIcAL 
Jousnat will labor, in every issue and in 
every article. For twenty-one years the 
JourNAL has been sustained by the efforts 
of its readers and friends in the most gen- 
erous and cordial manner, while its editors 
have “ grown gray in their service.” Since 
this Jovurna. was sent forth a pioneer in 
this noble work, an entire generation has 
grown up to become its readers and to 
teach and practice these man-reforming 
Jaws which its pages expound. To thou- 
sands of families has it been an educator, 
and to hundreds of thousands who have 
set forth on life’s surging waves it is a 
a guiding star, a monitor, and friend. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 





These persons work for the wide circu- 
lation of the JourNaL, not only by taking 
it themselves, but by forming clubs among 
their neighbors. ‘Those who with us bave 
grown gray in the cause, are with us still ; 
but “ young men for war,” is a fact sug- 
gestive that to the sons of our old friends 
must we look for active, persistent labor in 
this good work. From these we expect 
much. To these we appeal for that effi- 
cient aid, now, at the beginning of the New 
Year, which the Jousnat needs to insure 
it a year of prosperity and of wide and 
beneficent influence. Reader,j shall we 
have it? 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Tue January Numper commenced the 29th 
Volume of the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL. 


Suspscrisers, Posrmasters, and others, are 
respectfully solicited to act as Agents for this JouRNAL. 
A liberal commission will be given. See Club Rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL CoMMENCE with the 
month in which the order is received. 


Six MONTHS’ sUBSCRIPTIONS Will be received at 
the yearly rates. 


Teacuers, Eprrors, and CLERGYMEN, are in- 
vited to obtain subscribers in the neighborhood where 
they reside. Traveling Agents may obtain Certificates 
on presenting suitable recommendations. 

Ciuss may be made up of persons receiving 
their Journals at different post-offices. It often occurs that 
old subscribers are desirous of making a present of a vol- 
ume to friends at a distance. 


PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS are our main reliance. 
Those who know the utility of the Journal will work for 
it, and recommend it to their friends and neighbors, that 
they too may participate in the benefits of its teachings. 

HavInG BEEN a member of a club at some 
previous time does not entitle persons to renew their sub- 
scriptions at club rates, except a new club is formed. Our 
terms are: for 10 copies (ordered at once) one year, $5; 
5 copies, $3; single copy, #1. 

Susscriptions for either of our publications— 
the PorEnoLoeioaL Jovgnat, the WatTer-Curg JovuRNAL, 
or Lire ILLustraTepD—may be ordered at the same time ; 
but care should be taken to specify particularly which is 
wanted. 


Severat Bank Notes, Postage Stamps, or 
small Gold or Silver Coins, may be inclosed and sent in a 
letter to the Publishers, without increasing the postage. 


Remitrrances.—Checks, Drafts, or Bills on 
New York, Boston, or Philadelphia. properly indorsed, 
may be remitted. 

Posrace.—The postage on this JourNna. to 
any part of the United States is six cents a year. The 
postage is payable in advance at the office of delivery. 

CANADIAN SUBSCRIBERS Will send, in addition 
to the above, six cents with each subscription, to pay 
American postage to the lines. 

How ro Remir.—In sending funds to the Pub- 
lishers, always write in a very plain hand, at the top of 
your letter, the Post-office in full, the County and State. 
When the sum is large, obtain a draft on New York or 
Philadelphia, if possible, and deduct the cost of exchange. 
Bank-bills, current in the subscriber’s neighborhood, will 
be taken by us at par; but Eastern bills preferred. 

te Our terms are, Payment IN ADVANCE. 
No Journal sent before or longer than paid for. 

CorRESPONDENTS Will please be particular to 
give the name of the Post-Office, County, and State. 


JOURNAL. 








PHRENOLOGY IN PITTSBURG. 





Ir gives us pleasure to anncurce that we have 
arranged with Mr R. M. Cargo, No. 21 Fifth 
Ss eet, Pittsburg, Ps., to receive rubrcriptions for 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL, and to act as agent 
for our publications generally. 





—_———_— 


PROP. FOWLER IN KENTUCKY. 





On his return to New York, after bis late visit 
to Newfoundland, Nova Scotie, and New Bruns- 
wick, Mr. Fowler was met with invitations from 
some of the leading cit zens of Louisville, Lexing- 
ton, and Frankfort, to lecture to them on his fa- 
vorite science—Phrenology—during the present 
winter. He has accepted them. After con- 
cludirg his lectures in Pittsburg and Wheeling, 
he will proceed at once to Kentucky. His lectures 
last winter in Montgomery and Mobile, Ala., New 
Odeans and Baton Rouge, La., in Natchez, Vicks- 
burg, and Jackson, Miss, in Memphis and in Sr. 
Louis were eminently +ucceesful, and highly sat- 
isfac’ory to all. We predict for him an equally 
kind reception in O'd Kentucky. 


Witerary Astices. 


ConTINENTAL HArmony: A collection of the 
most celebrated Psalm Tunes, Anthems, and favorite 
pieces, designed particularly for “ Old-Folks’ Concerts” 
and the Social Circle. Boston: Oliver, Ditson & Co. 
New York: 8.T. Gordon. Philadelphia: Beck & Law- 
ton. Cincinnati: Traux & Baldwin. Price 75 cents. 
This is a work of about 350 pa, in the usual style of 

works of Church Psalmody. here are no two parts 

written on the same staff, as is the case with most modern 
publications, which fact will be regarded as an important 
one, especially to the “ old folks,” and to not a few young 
ones. In this collection we find the “old tunes” our par- 
ents and grandparents loved so well, such as Bridgewater, 

Concord, Delight, Exhortation, Freedom, Heavenly Vi- 

sion, Invitation, Judgment Hymn, Lenox, Majesty, New 

Durham, Ocean, Pleyel’s Hymn, Rainbow, Sherburne, 

Tunbridge, Unveil Thy Bosom. Vesper Hymn, Windsor, 

and Yarmouth These dear “old pieces,” rendered sa- 

cred by long use, and hallowed by so many blessed home 
recollections, must be in the highest degree acceptable to 
all whose memory runs back to the musical fireside where 
grandparents took a part and sung the tunes which were 
in vogue in ’%6. The single pieces we have named alpha- 
betically are worth to us twice the price of the volume, 
and we expect to revive many an early association by 
singing them in; and if our little folks don’t receive 
from them an inheritance that shall keep the old tunes 
fresh for the next half century, then blame us—that is all. 














Go Correspondents. 


W. E.—Ist. Our full written descriptions of 
character we do not print except by special order, and at 
considerable expense. 

2d. We define the kind of occupation one is best fitted to 
follow, if there be any special or leading talent. 

8d. Many persons will not employ a person whose men- 
tal organization has not been examined and favorably 
certified to by a competent phrenologist. Others, of course, 
care nothing for Phrenology or its teachings. 





N J. H.—Would a person be likely to succeed 
in literature as a profession with Causality, Comparison, 
Human Nature, Language, Eventuality, Individuality, 
Form, Size, Weight, Order, Locality, Imitation, Firmness, 
Approbativeness, Hope, Combativeness, and Amative- 
ness, 6, or some of them gy a little larger; and Self- 
Esteem, Ideality, Sublimity, Time, Tune, Mirthfulness, 
Continuity, Constructiveness, and Destructiveness, only 5 ; 
with Spirituality 3 to 4, on a scale of 7, united to a great 
taste and inclination for that career ? 

Ans. Yes. 
What department or branch of literature would you ree- 
d to be p d with the above intellect ? 
Ans. Follow the taste or the opening of circumstances. 
Would he succeed in Geology ? 
Ans. Yes. 
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Advertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure ins-riion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to that in which 
they are © appear. Anoouncements for the next number 
should be sent fn at once. 

Txams.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 
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AMERICAN Ex PRESS Compa NY 
RUN TWO DAILY EXPRESSES 
throughout the entire 
WESTERN STATES AND CANADAS. 
MONEYS, JEWELRY, VALUABLES, ETU.. 
Forwarded in Iron Safes. 
GOODS, PACKAGES, MERCHANDISE, ETC, 
FORWARDED ON EXPRESS PASSENGER TEALNS, 
én charge of Specta! M-saengers who accompany Goods t 
their Destination, 

OUR RATES ARE AS LOW ALWAYS, AND OUR 
TIME UNsURPASSED BY ANY OTHER LINE. 
BUTTER AND PRODUCE 
Brought to New York trom all parts of the country in very 

quick time. an! at very low ra’es for rapid transportation. 

Orders for purchase of Books ete , promptly attended to, 

and parcels forwarded by retarn Express. 

For rates and turther information. apply at any of our 

Ag-neies. 

OFFICFS IN NEW YORK, 61 HUDSON STREET. 
WELLS BUTTERFIELD & CO., . 
LIVINGSTON, FAKGU & CO., } Proprietors. 

Passengers secured by first--la:s S:eamships to and 
from any of the principal cities and towns io Kog'and, Ire- 
Jad, and Seotland, up -o application at our offices. 
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Hanp-Boox or Stanparp Puo- 
NOGRAPHY. By Acdrew J. Grahem, Con‘uc'rr of the 
Phonetic Academy, New York, and author of “ Brief Long- 
hand,” “ A Syswm for the Rapid Expression of Numbers,” 
ets. 

This work presents every principle of every style of the 
art, commencing with the analysis of words, and proceeding 
to the most rapid report ng +tyle, in suce a form and man- 
per, with such fulln-ss of explanation and completene s of 
ittustration, aod with sach other features as to fully atapt the 
work t> the ase of schools end to eif-in«traction. 3816 duo- 
decimo p-ges.  Pric=, bound in mus'in with emnosse: side- 
tithe, post-paid, $1 25. Wath splendid gilt side-title and 
marbled edges, post-paid, $1 50. Morocco, full git, post 


paid, $8. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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IDIETE TIC SALERATUS. 





Ligut AnD Wuo.trsome Brean. 


—Th's is a sul jert that should interest the masses. Mauch 
has been rald and written of the dangers arie'ng from he 
use of common Saleratus, and justly too, when t e@ nxture 
of the compounds that are put up and -old fr Sal-ratas is 
considers d. Ta proprietor of J.mra Pyle’s Di-tetic Sater- 
atus is net only borne «ut in the f.ct of its exerllence in 
masing wholesowe ea), bircut, cake ete.. from hs own 
kaowledg: and experi-ne», butth~ appro: al of ad ecerning 
pablic. The + rders that coms pur.og in from all parts of 
te country speak vo umes ia its favor, aud if certifi ate« 
Were net reury to verify oar statements, we c uld fil this 
payer with the tes imonials of the brat rrocers »nd intelli- 
gent families from the New England and Middie States, 
But we waot every houre-eeper tw try it, mark the result, 
an‘ jadge scerrdi gly. Anott er striking p oot iv ts favor 
ie found tn the attem,t «f unscrupulous rivals to deceive the 

blic by counterfeiting our labeis, so far as they dare. 

ous keepers will pleas+ remember that the only ge uin+ 
Dietetic Saleratos has the avs p cture on «very pac age. 
Tell your greeer you want that, and no other, Many of 
them will ren it down io order  +ell something ou wich 
they can make larger profit, bat most all the b st grocers 
keep the vena'ne. Menuacturet by 

JAMES PYLE, 818 Washington Street, New York. 
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Tue Grover & Baker Sewrne 
MACHINE CO. having erestly increased their facilities for 
manutacturing their CeLesxaveD Famtty M .outoks, with 
a'l the receat improvenent. neve redue d their prices, and 
offer for sate A NEW sTYLE MACHINE, 





Price $50. 
It is no longer questioned that these Machines are the best 
in use for family sewing. They 
HEM, FELL. GATHER, AND STITCH 
in the most superior manner, and are the only machines in 
the murket th tare so welt and simply made, that they may 
be s nt into tam lies with no other instructions tvan are conr- 
taine! io a circaiar whi-h accompanies each machine, and 
from which A CHILD OF TEN YEARS 
may readily lear how to use them, anc keep them in order. 
They make upward of 
FIFTEEN HUNDRED STITCHES A MINUTE, 
and will do the sewing of a fmily cheaper than a seam- 
siress can do it, eve it -he works at the rate of 
ONE CENT AN HOUR. 

Ts there a husband, tather, or bro'h- r yn the United States 
who wil! permit the crutgery of hand-sewing io his famity, 
when a Grover & Baer Machine will do it -eter, more ex- 
petitiously. and cheaper than can possibly be dove by hand? 

Offices of Extibrte.n and Sa+- 495 Broadway, New York, 
18 Summer Stree, Boston. 730 Chestnut Street, Poitadel- 
phia 137 B.ittmore Surcet, #altimore, 58 West Fourh 
Sureet, Orncinnati, 

Agencies in ull the principal Cities and Tvwns in the 

Onited St ter 
G2 8-ND FOR A CIRCULAR. 29 
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GET IT FOR THE CHILDREN ° 
Merry'’s Museum, Woopwortn 8s Canrnet, and the Scnoor- 
FeLL Ww the Coos lidaed Dollar May zone tor boys and 
girls. Janu*ry num er commences « new volume. 

These popular illustrated juvenves are 1 ow atl united in 
one, combining the beet wrirers for children m the tand, 

Perer Pariey writes fr tha Musenm. Hiram Hutchet 
writes for the Museum, Uncle Frink writes for the Mu- 
seum. Robert Merry rites for the Museum . 

Its pages are embellished with neariy 150 Choice En- 
gravings during ths yeer, of 384 pages, making th- prettiest 
Christmas and New Year's Present for the * Litt e Ones 
at Tlome” imaginabie. 

Published monthly at One Dollar a year, in advance. 
Send for it. Lnoclose One Dollar, and adress 

J. N. 8STKXARNS & CO., Publishers, 
116 Nassau Street, New York City. 
G2 Gi od Agents wanted. 








Sevpuo’s Patent ANGLESEY LEG 
AND ARTIFICIAL HAND (Patented 1856 and 7.) These 
unrivaled substtetes for lust ims are supplied only by 
Ve, LTES, 516 Broadway, New York. Send for a 
circular. 


ImporTANt To [INVENTORS.—Part- 


ENT OF FICE DEPARTMENT.—We cransact at this office 
all kinds of business connected with procuring Patents 
either in this country or ip any of the Eu States. 

Having secured the aid of the best Patent Attorneys known 
to the public, both in Englan.: and on the continent of Ea- 

, we are able to afford the best of facilities for obtaining 
Patents in foreign countries. 

The Solicitor whd bas charge of oar Patent Office Depart 
ment, bas for the past eight years been successtully 
tn obtaining patents for ventions, and during the later 
portion of that time has devoted particular atten to con- 
tested cases. 

The business of this Office wil) be strictly confidential. 
No charges will be made for examinations of new inven- 
tions; inventors may consult us as to the ocvelty and pat- 
entability of their improvements, and receive our report, by 
describing their inventions to us, and inclosing a stamp to 
Prepay the return letter. 

Communications by lewer in reference to Inventions, 
Patents, or Patent Law, promptly attended to. 

FOWLER aND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


THE HYDRIATIC TREATMENT OF 
SCARLET FEVER, 
in its diff -rent forms; or How to Save, through a systematic 
application of the Water-Care, many thousands «f liv. s and 
heaiths, which now annually perish. Being the resuit of 
twenty-one years’ ewperience, and of the treaimeut ano cure 
of evveral hundred cases of eruptive fevers. By Cnartm 
Munpe, M.D., Ph D. Price, prepaid by mail, 56 cents. 
Aodress FOWLER AND WELLS, 
8.8 Broadway. New York. 











Sure Pay anp no Risk.—PLikEa- 
®ANT AND ProrrraBLe EMPLOYMEDT may be had by enter- 
prising p: rsous by addre-sing 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 
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Detano’s Patent Coat Sroves 


and PORTABLE H&saT#*RS—the best in the world 
‘These are the only Stoves and Heaters constraci-«! on true 
scienti*e princivles for burning cowl, [i has loog been 
knewn io ang'ane’ aad Fran-e that the true mode of bura- 
ing coal was to feed it up from und: rneath the fire, but no 
one had invented an apparatus for patting this in © practical 
Operation. until about three years since, when Mr. H. De- 
LAN» perfec d his plan, atter a long serivs of «xveriments 
and much study, and tor which Letters Pat-nt have been 
granted both in this couatry and in Earope. The coal is 
fed into the fre from below, passing all the gas and emoke 
through the live coals above, consuming them, and effect- 
ivg a saving of fuel of from Twenty to Forty per cent. The 
apparatus for eff-cting this is ingenious but simple in its 
construction, not liable to get out ef order, and easily man- 
aged, They consome their coal without forming clinker, 
No poking of the fire to send ashes over carpets und furni- 
ture; no eseaping of offensive end p isonons gases iuto the 
room ; no fire-brick to abs..rb the hea', requiring no sifong 
of ashes 1o save unburnt coal; they thro~ oat a very large 
amonnt of heat, and radiate it to the flow, where it is most 
needed. In short, thes are the best 8 oves ever offered to 
the public, for warming large halls, stores, offices, and 
dwellings. This app»raus is admirably acapted u Loco- 
motives, S‘eamb vats, Siationary Engines, Iron Kolling and 
Pudding Mile, Giiss Manutactorirs, ete. 
The tra:te supptie | on liberal terms. 
M. 4. PRISBIE. 8 Je Ages t, 248 Pearl St, N. Y. 
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Tur pest Coat-Asn SIFtrerR 18 
the one manutactured and sid by Barilett & Leslie, No 
830 Broadway. Toe work is done rapidly and well, aud the 
arrang: ment of the machine is such that no dust escapes. 
The raving of coal in « single season will be more than 
evough to pay fr a sifter. For circular, with full exp'a- 
nation, address 

BARTLETT & LESLIF, 380 Broadway. 


Beyond ali question, the mach ne.—/if> Illustrated, 
A WHEELER & WiL®O0N'S 
Sewine MacHuHiIne. 


New an‘ valuable improv: ment 
OFFICE 88% BROADWAY, NEW YORY. 











New Style. Price, $50. Send for a Cirewar. 
HOSIERY 
A’D 
Men’s Furnisninc Goons. 


UNION ADAMS, 

687 Broapway (four Doors below Bleecker Street), 
Respe tfully invives your attention to an exten-ive and su- 
pr riot variety of the above goo.s, many styles of which caa 
not be found els where. 

Importing snd manofacturing largely, he is enabled to 
Offer supertor induce ents to every clxes of buyers 

The price of every article is marked in plain figures, and 
all goods sold, not giving eati-faction, may be returned, and 
the money will be retur.ded cheerfully 








‘ 
Metopeons witn Drvipep Swe Lt. 
NINE DIFFERENT VARIETIES, 

The best-to ed Reed Iostruments in the World. Price 

from $45 to $200. 
THE “CELEBRATED ORGAN MELODEON, 

with 2 banks of Keys 5 sets of Reeds, 8 8 ops, and Pedal 
Bass Price $350. [i u-trated Price Circulars sent by mail: 

Orders promptly filled, and each Melodeon warranted 
perfect. Addr rs 

GEO. A. PRINCE & CO, Buffa'o, NY. 

Gro. A. PRINCE & CO.. 110 Lake Street, Chicago, Til. 

GEO. A. PRINCE & UL, 87 Fulton Srreet, N.Y. City. 





First Prize Goitp anp SILver 


MEDAL MELODFONS AND HARMONIUMS—Ten oif- 
ferent Styles, from $69 to $40", comment+d to be 
superior to oll others by TasLeerG, W. Mason. Da. Loweiti 
Mason, etre. Awarded the Firs: Prise at every Fuir at 
which exhibited, 

Tae Ce.espratep Organ Harmontums, patented and 
male only by the subscribers, wun eight stops, five sets of 
reeds, two barks of keys, sweil peaal, and iadependent 
pedal bass, contain yng two tull octaves of pedals. Price of 
Org«n Harmonium, $350 to $400, 

H «rmoniums, with six stops, three sets of reeds and one 
bank of ke s in Diack walnut case, price $200. 

Organ Melodeons, with twos ts ofr reeds, three stops and 
two banks of k ys, in rosewood case, price $200. 

Meloteons, with one and two «ts of reeds, $60 to $150. 

Elegant \'lustrat 4 pamphlets (32 po. gt nt by mail, 

address MasON & HAMLIN. Bowon. Masa, 

New York Warerooms, CHICKERING & SONS, 

694 Broadway. 
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New Works on PHONOGRAPHY. 


—Sent by return mai: to any Post-office, at prices annexed 





How. Tuomas H. BewTon said, when presented with a verbatim re 
port of one of bis masterly speeches taken by a little boy, “ Had Puo- 
woerarsy been known forty years ago, it would have saVED ME 
TWENTY YEARS OF HARD Lakoa.”” 





HAND-BOOK OF STANDARD OR AMERICAN PHO- 
NOGRAPHY. By Andrew J. Graham. Muslin, $1 25. 

AMERICAN MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY, being a 
Complere Guide wo the Acquisiion of Pitman’s Phonetic 
Shorthand. Ip musiin, 50 cen. 

THE MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPBHY, by Pitman. A 
new and comprehensive «xp. siion o! Phonegrapby, with 
copous iilustrations and +xercises. Prepaid 60 cents. 

THE REPORTER’S COMPANION, by Pitman and Pros- 
ser, 4 complete guide w the art of Verbatim Reporting. 
Io musi $1. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER, by Pitman. On the 
best meth..d of imparting Ph negrapby, containing a full 
course of lessons, with prac ical hints on Lecturing, ete. 
Engraved tn the corresponding et.le. $1. 

THE HISTORY OF SHORT-HAND. from the system of 
Cicero down to the invention of Phonography. Edited 
and engraved on stone by Pitman. 15 cents 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC REaD&R, by Pitman. A 
gressive series of reading exercses. A useful work for 
every Pnonographie student. 25 cents. 

TH SECOND PHONOGRAPHIO READER. 2 cents, 

PHONO RAPHIC COP Y-BUOK, of ruled paper, for the 
use of Phonographic siadenta, 12 cen's 

THE PHONOGKAPHIC TEACHER; being an Inductive 
Exposition of P: onngraphy, intended as a school book, 
and \o aff ra complete and therough instracuon to those 
who beve Dot the aussi tance of an oral wacher. By Web- 
ster. Price, prepaid by mail, 45 cents. 

TUE REPORTER'S MANUAL. A complete exposition 
of the Reporting Vyle of Phorography. Wiu itlus- 
trative exervises. .y Graham. 50 cenis. 

NEW MANNERF OOK, printed in Pnon graphy. Con- 
taining valuabie exiracts, Compiled vy Pitman. T5 cents. 

PHONETIC PRIMER, each letter illustrated with a picture 
suggestive of its sound. cents. 

TRANSITION READER, or a course of Inductive Ro- 
manic Reading Les-ons. For the use of Paonetic Readers 
in learning to read Rowanically. 25 cents, 

When single copies of these works are wanted, the amount, 
in postage stamps, smal) change, or bank notes, may ne in- 
closed in a letter and s*nt to the Publishers, «ho will for- 
ward the books prepaid by return of the FresT MAIL. 

G2 All letiers should be post-paid, and addressed as 
follows: FOWLER AND WELLS, 

4 808 Broadway, New York. 





Warer-Cure Liprary, 


Embracing all the most popular works on the subject, in- 
cluding, 
INTRODUCTION TO THE WATER-CURE, 
HYDKOPATHY; ¢'k, THE WATER-CURE. 
EXPERI¥NUE LN THE WATER-CURE 
THE CHOLERA 4ND BOWKL DISEASES. 
WATER AND VEGETABLE DIET. 
THE PARENT'S GUIDE 
7OB:1CVv0—ITS NATUKE AND EFFEOTS. 
CURIOSITI+s OF THE C'MMON WATER 
WaTER-CURE MANUAL 4 
WaTrR CURE LV EVERY DISEASE. 
WaTlkR-CUKK IN PREGNANCY. 
HYDR'PATHY FOR TUE PE PLE. 
ERKORS IN THE WaTKR-! UFE. 
WATER-CURE IN CUNSUMPTIUN., 
In seven nice 12mo volumes, contaiving near 8,000 pages. 
Price $7, by express, Address 
FO*LER aND WELLS, 3/8 Broadway, New York. 





Lire ILLusTRATED IS AN ELEGANT 
quarto of eight beautifol pages—a trifle larger than the JZus- 
trated London Neus—a p-riect model of excellence in s‘ze, 
sh+pe, and sentiment, snd is, altogether, one of the most 
souad and sensible of live papers. Men like it, women | ke 
it, boys lke it, girls like it, the old folks lke it, young folks 
like it, the children like it, and the rest of the folks can’t heep 
house without LIFE ILLUSTRATED. Only $2 a year, 
$1 for balf a year, and on trial 8 months for 25 cen's. 

Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Lrg [tivstearTep is marked by tuste and beauty, and we 
have no doubt it wil be the best paner of the kind punished 
in New York —Ovrer Stone, Columbus, Gt. We can 
comtarnd it to the patronage o: our triende. It is Ged with 
excellent reading, well arringed, with everything under an 
appropri te head.— Auburn (Al ..) G ett 


Tue Puystotocgy or MARRIAGE. 
By Dr. Aloott. P epxid by mail. 88 cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Br. aiway, New York. 




















FOR 
HOME IMPROVEMENT. 


How to Write; 


A New Pocxer Manvat or Composition AnD LETTER 
Writing. Just the thing for everybody who has occasion 
to write— 
Bustivess Letrers, 
Famriy Letters, . Norges anp Car 8, AND 
Frrenpiy Letrers, Newspaper ARTICLEs ; 
or any thing else. No young man or young woman in the 
country can afford to be without this popular and indis- 
P ble little 1. Price 30 cents; muslin, 50 cents. 


How to Tak; 


A New Pocket Manvat or ConvVERSATION AND DEBATE. 
Exceedingly useful to every one who weuld talk— 


Love Letters, 





CorRRECTLY, In The SHor, 

CLEARLY, In THe DrawrnG-Room, 
FLUENTLY, In Desatine Socrerty, 
Forcrsiy, In THE LEGISLATURE, 
ELoQvuENTLY, AND At Pusiic MEEtTINGs, 
EFFrective cy ; On ALL Occasions. 


Probably no work in the English language contains so 
much useful matter on this subject, in so small a space ; 
and it is not a grammar, but an interesting book to read. 
Price 30 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 


How to Brnave: 


A New Pocket Manvat or Repusiican Errqverts anp 
Goipe To Correct Personat Hasits. If you desire to 
know what Good Manners require— 

At Home, As a Guest, 

On THE STREET, In ConVERSATION, 

Ar a Parry, At Paces or AMUSEMENT, 

Art Cnurcna, In TRAVELING, 

Art TaBLz, In THE Company oF LaprEs, 

As a Host, In Covrtsuip— 

This is the book you want. The New York Zvening 
Mirror pronounces this “the most complete thing of the 
kind we have ever seen.” It is already accepted as a 
standard work on the subject of manvers. Price 30 cents; 
in muslin, 50 cents. 


How to Do Busrnzss ; 


A New Pocket Manvat of Practical Affairs, and Guide to 
Suceess in the various Pursuits of Life. Indispensable— 
In THE Countinc-Room, For tae CLerx, 
In THE Store, For THe APPRENTICE, 
Ix THE Suop, For Tar Farmer-Bor, 
In THE Market, For tar Boox-AGEnt, 
On THE Farm, For att Bustness Men, 
EverYwuHere, For Everrsopy. 


It teaches how to choose a pursuit, how to educate one’s 
self for it, and how to follow it with certain success. It is 
eminently practical, and adapted to the wants of all classes. 
Price, 80 cents; muslin, 50 cents. 

Fow.er anv WELLs, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


iiMpLoyMENT.—Youne Men, 1n 


every neighborhood, may have healthful, pleasant, and 
profitable employment, by engaging in the sal- of our New 
and Valuable Books, and canvassing for our POPULAR 
FAMILY JOURNALS. For terms and particulars, ad- 
dress, post-paid, 

FUWLER AND WEL' 8. 308 Broadway. New York. 


Lire ItiustrRaTepD Is A I rrst- 
Class Pictorial Weekly Journal, devoted to Entertainment, 
Improvement, and Progress, designed to encourage a spirit 
of Hope, Manliness Self-Re'iance, and Activity ; to illustra e 
life in all its phases. A high-toned Pictorial Weekly Paper, 
which ought to be read by every Famiiy. Published at $2 
a year, $1 for half a year, and to Clubs of Four, three months 
for One Dollar, Try it Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 

The Panama Star says: “ Lire ILLusTRatep ts one of the 
best papers ,ublished in the Un ted “tates, We know of 
no more instructive and inter-s'ing publication f.r family 
reading. Young and old, parents sud children, bigh and 


low, rich and pour, will fad some hing to sait them in its 
columns.” 
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> 
Y OUR CHARAC TER FROM YOUR 
PORTRAIT.—It is not abeolutely nece-sary fr persons 
who live »t a dirtance to vist our esta»lishment to have a 
phrenol gical description of character given. From a like- 
ness properly taken we do it satisfactorily, We are now re- 
ceiving them for this purpose, not only from every section 
of the United States, but from Canada and portions of Eu- 
rop®. For full particulars, proper modes of taking like- 
nesses to be sent, ete., send for The Mirror of the Mind, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 





Tue Purenoxoaicar Bust, 


designed especially for Learners ; showing the 
exact location of all the Organs of the Brain, 
juily developed, which will enable every one 
to study the s:i nee without an instructor. It 
may be packed and sen: wih safety by ex- 
press, or as freighi (not by mail), to any part 
of th» world, Price, including vox for pack- 
ing, only $1 :5. 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 


“ This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the age. 
A cast made of piuster of Paris, the siz- of the homan head, 
on which the exact location of cach of the Phreno.ogical 
Organs is represented, tally developed, with all the divisions 
and classifications. ‘nose who can not obtain the services 
of a professor may learn. in a v 1y-shori time, from this 
model head, the whole science of Phrenology, so fr as the 
jocations of the Organs are concerned.”—W. Y. Datly San. 








Men, Women, AND CHILDREN, 
who read LIFE ILLUS'tRATED, prmounce ut the bee 
Famity Paper now pu lished. $2a year; $1 for balf a 
year; and, “just to try it,” only 25 o-nts fir three months, 
Inclose the amount, aud dircet to FOWLER AND WELLS, 
New York. 


The Savannah Demovrat says: “ We regard it as one of 
the very best week'y papers io the werld.” The Alabama 
Be con say: : U there is one vewspuper wituin our knowl- 
edge which we can safely recommen ‘ t» the general reader, 
its Lire Litostratep. It hes served up week'y an amount 
of rea ing mater which you seliom yet ‘or the price, which 
is neither too ligbt nor too serious, but is «t once logical. liter- 
ary, and | f--like; purgent, pra-tical, and progressive; en- 
livent: g, eloquent, and envohiing. In short, it seems to be 
the object ot Lire 'LLUsTRATED to spr: ad sunshine, happi- 
ness, and useful wformatiou everywhere, Try it 





SYRINGES. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 

Toe following comprise the best 
variety that has ever been manu- 
factured : 

Patent Exastio Syaiver No 1. 

—This Syringe has no rival in neat- 
J nee, efficiency, and portability. It 
ts farnished with the patent elastic 
valves, fille through atmospheric 
pressure, and is an admirable male 
and femaie self-syringe. Adapted 
also to children. The price of this 
instrament is $2 50; or, sent by mail, 
post-paid, for $3. 

Patent Exastio Syetner No. 2.— 
This Syringe differs from the one just 
described in having an extended A 
flexible tube, represen'ed at A, by 
which fluid msy be drawn from a 
pitcher or any other deep vessel. Price $2 50° or $8 post- 
paid. 












— 


Exasrio Exrension Syrinen.—The 
arrangement of this Syringe will be 
readily und. retood by attention to the 
jaccompanying Ogure, It is furnished 
with metallic valves. Price $1 50; 
or $2 post-paid. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 








” 

“ TWENTY-FIVE CENTS” PAYS FOR 
that great and good Illustrated Family Paper, LIFE ILLUS- 
TRATED—the best of all the Weeklies, three months “on 
trial” for 25 cen's. Send st once to FOWLER AND 
WELLS, 303 Broadway, New York. 

Lire Liuusreatep.— We have pr-viously ca'led at’ention 
to this exce'lent publication; it is worth far more to any 
family than any other literary paper. Instead of diminish- 
ing, it increases in interest w th every issue, and we most 
cheerfully recommend it to the public as one of the best 
fam'ly newspapers in the country —Svuthern Teacher. 
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ited) Family Journals, 


Fow er anp Wex 1s, 308 Broadway, New York, publish the following Popular and Scientific Journals, 
which afford an excellent opportunity for bringing before the public all subjects of general interest. 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 


A Repository or Scrence, LIrERATURE, AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE; devoted 
to Phrenology, Education, Psychology, Mechanism, Architecture, and to all those Progressive Measures which 


are calculated to Reform, Elevate, and Improve Mankind. 
Published Monthly, at One Dollar a Year. 


ings. 

Tue ParenoLtoeicat JovurNat continues to advance 
with the science which it teaches and illustrates. Its 
teachings and theories are founded in the unchangeable 
laws of nature.—Standard, Keeertlle, N. Y. 

Tas Parewo.oeicaL anp Water-Curs Journaws and 
Lars ILLusTRaTeD are not equaled, to our knowledge, by 
any similar works extant—always abounding in valuable 
information on the various topics of which they severally 
treat.— Message Bird. 


These invaluable Journals, together with the Lrrs It.vs- 
TRATED, are justly prized for the vast amount of practical 
information they contain relative to the laws of human 
life, whether as applied to the physical or spiritual nature 
ofman, The publishers are doing a large service to man- 
kind, and their labors are daily gaining ground in the ap- 
preciation of the public.— Messenger, Hyan’ és, Masa. 

Among our many exchanges there are none which we 

} peruse with greater pleasure than the three publications 





Illustrated with numerous Portraits and other Engrav- 


Ten Copies for Five Dollars. 


of Messrs. Fowter anp WELLS, viz.: Lire ILLvsTRaTEp 
Pureno.oeicaL and Water-Cure Jovurna.s.—Journal 
Middldown, Ohio. 

The Journals of the Messrs. FowLer anp WELLS are 
excellent moralizers, and will afford much information to 
be obtained scarcely anywhere else.— Louisiana Bay tit, 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


rT. Y 
THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL: 
DeEvotrev tro Hypropatnuy, trs PHILOSOPHY AND PRACTICE; to Physiology and Anat- 
omy, with Illustrative Engravings; to Dietetics, Exercise, Clothing, Occupations, and those Laws which govern 


Life and Health. 


We are in receipt of the Warer-Cure and ParEwo.oc- 
10AL Journnats. No school teacher, student, or head of a 
family ought to be without the latter, and every family 
ought to take the former.— American, Somerset, Ky. 

Tas Water-Cure ayv ParevotogicaL JournNaA.s are 
on our table. These zealous and efficient co-laborers in 
the work of reforming and properly educating mankind, 
are still dealing sturdy blows at the “sin and folly” of 
thwarting the designs of nature in the thousand-and-one 
barbarous ways which modern civilization has rendered 


Published Monthly, at One Dollar a Year. 


so “fashionable.” The fruit of their labor is already ob- 
servable in more than one community. When the cause 
of popular education, both mental and physical, shall 
everywhere summon to its aid such persevering and able 
advocates, humanity will speedily attain to a higher state 
of existence than that in which it is now immured.— Vin- 
ton (Town) Eagle. 

This excellent monthly Journal is too little appreciated 
for the benefit of this part of the West. It is one of the 
very best educators for families. It points out a rational 





; 


Ten Copies for Five Dollars. 


and morally right course for the young to pursue, and 
teaches the heads of families the true method of education 
moral and scientific.—N. W. Témes. 

If the masses could be induced to read such journals as 
this, and others of like sound and instructive character, to 
the exclusion of miserable, dwarfing, and sickening trash, 
the true lover of his race might yet have much to hope.— 
Dunee Record. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 


LiFE ILLUSTRATED: A FIrRstT-cLASS 


ProrortaL WEEKLY NEWSPAPER; devoted to News, Lrrerarurer, Sctence, and the Arts; to Enrsr- 


TAINMENT, IMPROVEMENT, and ProeRess. 


Designed to encourage a Spirit of Hopz, Mantuvess, Setr-Retiance, and 


Activity among the people ; to point out the means of profitable economy ; and to discuss and Intusrrate the 
leading ideas of the day ; to record all signs of progress, and to advocate political and industrial rights for all 


classes. Published Weekly, at Two Dollars a Year in advance. 


It is one of the best literary newspapers upon our ex~- 
change list. Every family should have a copy. It always 
contains something to interest every reader, with nothing 
to vitiate or debase.— Oracle, Crescent Civy, Jowa. 

It dwells upon the topics of common life, treats of house- 
hold economies as well as other general subjects. Hand- 
some illustrations are given in every number. Asa paper 
for the family, it is superior.—Bridgepo t Standard. 


A Journal worthy of universal circulation, replete, as it 
is, with entertaining, instructive, and valuable information, 
becoming all classes of individuals in all stations in life.— 
Dutchess Co. (N. Y.) Times, 

This is truly a “ live paper”—it goes everywhere in the 
United States and the Canadas—it interests everybody 
who receives it.— Zducatior at Herald. 

Lire Ixtvsrratep is certainly one of the very best 
works we receive, and is regular as clock-work.— free 
Presa, St. Peter, Minn. 


Its illustrations are equal, if not superior, to any we 
have seen. It is filled with good solid reading matter, and 
ean not fail to please the most fastidious. The Lire is a 
favorite of ours, and we are glad to know that it is liber 
ally supported.—Pre-s, Middleport, Ill. 

Lire ILtustRaTep is an excellent paper, full of healthy 
reading, and “ illustrates life” by some of the most finished 
and artistic specimens of engravings we ever saw ; and as 
a fitting periodical for the fireside—a study for the family 
group—we do not know its superior.— Vay- Book, N. Y. 


Its columns are guarded by its intelligent editors, as wel) 
from anything calculated to wound the sensibility of the 
most delicate modesty and strict morality, as from secta- 


, 
] 
) 
) 
5 


) 


Ten Copies for Ten Dollars. 


Its columns are filled each week with that class of liter- 
ature calculated not only to amuse, but to instruct and ele- 
vate humanity. Its articles breathe a reformatory spirit 
and are stamped with an originality truly refreshing.— 


) Rep blican, Diwon, Ml. 


rian allusions in religion and partisan discussion in politics. ) 
\ 


—Advocat-, Bastrop, L. 


It is a reliable journal, one of the very best for family ° 


reading, full of originality and useful instruction.—School 
Vist’or, Clevelund, O. 





{ 


One of the best family papers on our exchange list. It 
is a real dive paper, which is giving it sufficient praise. In 
every respect it is worthy of the patronage of those wish- 
ing a good, readable paper.— Plain Dealer, Canton, N. >. 

Lire ILLustRatep is the best paper, of a general char- 
acter, that we have ever seen. It can not fail to instruct 
and improve any family that may take it— Tipton (Jowa) 
Advertiser. 

It is an excellent paper for the family.—Bl-omsburg 
(Pa.) Denoerat. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 


te $3.—For Turev Dottars, in advance, a copy of Lire Itiusrratep (weekly), Taz ParenotogicaL Journal, 
and Tse Warer-Ovre Jovrnat will be sent a year to one address. Now is the time to subscribe and form Clubs. 
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